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To those who look upon their automobiles as something more than rapid 










transit omnibuses; who demand modern perform ance and individuality 


rather than just transportation, “‘Straight-Eight”’ is an uncompromis- 


ing requirement+++So what is more logical than to come to “’Straight- 


Eight Headquarters”? +++Marmon for four years has built no other 


offers 





type and now an Eight for every 


NEW 






MARMON BIG EIGHT COUPE 


purse—the Big Eight, the Eight-79, the Eight-69, 


the Marmon-Roosevelt +++ Marmon Motor Car Co,, Indianapolis 
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The New Model A-10x 
Equipped with 


Automatic-Indicator 


Dictaphone Sales Corporation, 
206 T Graybar Bidg., New York, N. Y. 
In Canada: 33 Melinda St., Toronto. 


I'd like to see how the Dictaphone can apply 
its economy and convenience to my office. 
Just show me one. 
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BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
SERVICE EVERYWHERE 



















“ \FFICE equipment is usually classed as overhead,” says Mr. 
Goodsill, “but here’s a case where its cost can be written 


in black.” In just'so many words Mr. Goodsill breaks down the 
theory that all overhead must be a burden on the account books. 


“The Dictaphone,” he says, “really effects a substitution of an 


INVESTMENT for an OVERHEAD —an investment which shows 


an immediate saving, and not only can be made to absorb 
the initial cost within a year, but effects a constant saving. There,” 
he concludes, “is where the Dictaphone’s initial cost becomes, 
actually, a sound investment. The saving of time and effort, adapt- 
ability to everyone on the strength of many mechanical simplic- 


ities, and great ability to DO, is nothing short of economy; 
profit in its simplest form.” 


But try this remarkable dictating machine yourself. See how 
quickly it will place your overhead on a really profitable plane. 


DICTAPAUNE 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, 
makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 
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Europe —in your pocket 


Imagine a camera record of your 
European trip—with nothing missing— 
no gaps in your picture story. Here is 
a new way of doing it that writes off 
all chance of failure. 


penny a picture 


A new camera—yes. But more 
than that: a mew camera habit. For 
with this little pocket-size Ansco Memo 
you just snap, snap away at everything 
that interests you with confidence that 
you are going to get it. 

Fifty pictures on a 50¢ roll—a 
penny a picture! That’s the Memo. You 
can have hundreds and hundreds of 
pictures at a surprisingly low cost. Take 
three or four of each object, if you like. 
Take a series in quick succession—you 


can click off a Memo as fast as you 
can move your thumb. 

And the Memo habit of just snap- 
ping away at anything that strikes your 
fancy will give you a wonderfully rich 
and diversified record of your trip. Also 
—a quick shot from the hip (you'll 
learn how to do it) will get lots of pic- 
tures where the use of an ordinary 
camera is difficult. 

Travel with a Memo and get the 
views that others miss. Bring home a 


picture record of your trip that is pos- 


kere) Mice) itsm ill ©) 


sible with no other camera. Clean, 
sharp miniature prints for your album 
—for enlargements, any size you wish 
—for projecting on a screen (with the 
Ansco Memoscope). 


MORE ABOUT THE MEMO . Loads in daylight. No focusing. 
No films to wind. No numbers to watch. Operates as fast as the 
thumb and finger can move. Takes 50 pictures from one loading. Devel- 
oping and printing very inexpensive. Price including carrying case $20, 

Learn more about the Memo—at your dealer’s or write for free 
56 page Memo hand book. 

Last Minute Delivery — Wire your order for a Memo and 
one will be delivered at your boat or hotel in New York, Boston, 


or Montreal. Branches also in San Francisco, Los Angeles, 


Atlanta, Washington, pe FA A n 5 C @) 


D. ©., Toronto, Detroit. of BINGHAMTON , N.-¥. 


Kansas City, Chicago, 
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ELIMINATING THE SEASONS 
Yesterday business deliberately encouraged seasonal 
activity. The result was spasmodic effort, periods of 
rush and over-stress, between periods of lull and no profit. 
Today business rides on an evener keel. It no longer dares 
to wait the seasons. In the steady, all-year-round driving, 
which has brought the new epoch of permanent prosper- 
ity, the Mimeograph has played a strenuous and important 
part. Aggressive! Sales-letters, follow-ups, charts, sketches, 
office communications, price-lists, stock quotations, anything 
that can be written, typewritten or sketched in line, the 


Mimeograph duplicates accurately, thousands in every hour. It 
helps in business-getting. Also it aids in marshalling the organi- 
zation to the job. Let us tell you about this master duplicator, 


that needs no experienced operator and assures privacy. Address 


A.B. Dick Company, Chicago, or phone branch in any principal city 


MIMEOGRAPH 


Als 
y | MIMEOGRAPH | i 





to dissatisfied 
shavers 


FREE trial test is the method we've em- 

ployed to introduce Palmolive Shaving 
Cream. For if it 7s all we claim, we win new 
users to it. 86% of the men who have tried 
Palmolive Shaving Cream abandon all other 
methods for it. 

For 67 years we have been making “leaders” 
in the soap field. Thus it is natural that our 
laboratories would not rest content until our 
shaving cream was worthy to join that group. 

129 times they rejected their own formulas. 
The 130th time they were successful. Their 
idea was to make a shaving cream in which 
olive oil would play a prominent part in eas- 
ing the action of the blade. Five great ad- 
vantages result: 

1. Multiplies itself in lather 250 times. 
2. Softens the beard in one minute. 

3. Maintains its creamy fullness for 10 

minutes on the face. 

4. Strong bubbles hold the hairs erec: 

for shaving. 
5. Fine after-effects due to palm and 
olive oil content. 

Are they what you are seeking? Then won’t 
you make our test? The responsibility is ours. 
We undertake to win you in 7 free test shaves. 

Please mail the coupon—we take the risk 


beens 


inotroaacans ss 


PALMOLIVE 
ae eam 


PALMOLIVE RADIO HOUR — Broadcast every 
Wednesday night—over WEAF and 39 stations asso- 
ciated with The National Broadcasting Co. 


7SHAVES FREE 


and a can of Palmolive After Shaving Tale 


Simply insert your name and address and mail to 
Palmolive, Dept. M-880, P. O. Box 375, Grand 
Central Post Office, New York City. 
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Ritchie’s Financing 
Sirs: 

In your issue of April 28, there occurs on p. 15 
the statement that the Association Against the 
Prohibition Amendment “finances such Wet 
speakers as Maryland’s Governor Ritchie.”’ The 
reference, of course, is to testimony before the 
Senate Lobby Committee that this Association 
contr:buted to the expenses of a meeting which 
I addressed in Boston last December, and which, 
I believe, was held under the auspices of the 
Liberal Civic League. That is a matter about 
which I have no knowledge, but the inference 
from the statement is that the Association 
Against Prohibition has in some way been financ- 
ing me. That is quite incorrect. With the ex- 
ception of one honorarium which I accepted 
from an open forum some years ago, I have 
never accepted any compensation at all from any 
source for any speech I, ever made and have 
never accepted reimbursement for any amounts 
expended by me for traveling or hotel expenses. 

ALBERT C. RITCHIE 
Governor 


Annapolis, Md. 


——@ 


Post Office Bondholders 
Sirs: 

In your issue of April 21 under “National 
Affairs’”’ you reported investigation in Congress 
of alleged frauds in the Post Office Department 
resulting in certain Post Office leases being 
attacked as fraudulent. Neither Congress nor 
your magazine has apparently considered the 
innocent bondholders who are the real sufferers 
in this controversy. I am writing this letter to 
you from the bondholder’s standpoint and trust 
you will publish it. 

The holders of the bonds issued by the owners 
of the buildings leased to the U. S. Government 
through the Post Office Department are largely 
the small savers of the co-intry, the same people 
who bought Liberty Bonds and who look with 
confidence on any instrument signed by the 
Government. These bonds were sold on the fact 
that, particularly in the St. Paul Post Office 
issue which is most under discussion, the Govern- 
ment had signed a non-cancellable 20-year lease, 
the income from which was sufficient to pay out 
the first mortgage bonds. No one denies this 
or, I believe, disputes the moral right of the 
small bondholder to rely on an instrument of 
the U. S. Government, but in the political mélée 
that has followed, the rights of the bondholders 
are entirely ignored. If the leases in question 
were fraudulent, then certainly the parties both 
in and out of the Government should be held 
responsible, but bondholders who bought bonds 
secured by such instruments should be protected. 
Bondholders feel that it is just as if the U. S. 
Government had said to-them “we cannot pay 
the Liberty Bonds because one of our Depart- 
ments issued them fraudulently and illegally.” 

EUGENE B. FAvRE 

Spokane, Wash. 
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Oboe Outbursts Blatted Blithely 

Sirs: 

been 
corre- 


This is a letter of gratitude. I have 
amusing myself this winter by taking a 
spondence course in Versification. After a time 
there came a lesson on tumbling alliterative 
verse. This is a very peculiar form and requires 
a subject rather out of the ordinary. It rolls 


along in voluminous strides, and I was at my 
wit’s end for something to write about. It seems 
to me that it was in February while reading your 
magazine that I chanced upon a little paragraph 
telling about an elephant’s stampede in India. 
Here I thought was the longed for material for 
my verse, so | wrote up the incident in the re- 
quired ponderous style and sent it in. Try 
proved to be my life-saver, at any rate it seemed 
to please the Professor. I received a grati- 
fying grade for the assignment. So thanks for 
Time, we look forward to its coming each week. 
it is just a little different from all the other 
periodicals. 

To recali the paragraph to you I will enclose 
the poem. 


M. EvizaABetH DeMary (Mrs. A. C.) 


Rupert, Idaho 


Excerpt from Mrs, DeMary’s tumbling 
alliteration : 


Now in India the natives, naively do sometimes 
hold 

That savage elephants are sobered, (so at least 
I have been told) 

By a camel’s bitter biting of their thin ears 
flapping fold. 


Once from Agra and from Oudh, all the people 
came to teast 

And to stand in glamorous 
from out the East. 

Allahabad’s ancient altars, Allah ruled, were not 
the least. 


gazing at grandees 


Oboe outbursts blatted blithely, beating drums 
too, bellowed near, 

Bedizened elephants and camels, caused a ringing 

round of cheer. 

was time for fun and 

thought of foolish fear. 


This feasting, flout all 


But a monarch of the forest flung his head in 
furious rage, 

Naught he cared for sovereign 
some foe now to engage; 

While the crowd in panic 
pundits sought a sage. 


sahib, sought 


parted, _ perilled 


Through the throng just then there thundered, 
Than upon his tawny steed. 

Here the crowd went wild with clamor, dauntless 
courage met their need; 

Cameleer charging onward, urged his camel to 
high speed. 

Elephant raging, saw his coming, cowed, 
careened and fled in haste, 

Trumpeted loudly, sought the river, riven ears 
weren't to his taste, 

Floundered through the murky water, and was 
lost in jungle waste. 


duPont’s Life 
Sirs: 

Time, of March 17, under “The Press,” states 
that Publisher John Charles Martin’s life is 
insured for $6,000,o0oo—the U. S. record. 

It is my understanding that Potent Pierre 
Samuel du Pont, of Wilmington, Del., is insured 
for $7,500,000. Am I right in this belief? 

GERALD H. OGAN 

Pleasantville, Iowa 

Subscriber Ogan is nearly right. Mr. 
duPont, the record-holder, is insured for 


“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” 


—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. LARSEN, CIRCULATION Mor., Timr, INC. 


350 East 22nd Street, Cuicaco, Itt. 


Please enter my subscription for Time, for one year, and send mea 


pill ($5.00). 


NAME 





ADDRESS 
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One cup of Sanka Coffee will 
prove all that. One cup will tempt 


— you toa second cup. For in Sanka 
: , : . . ’ 

Bef Se *\. Coffee the choicest of Central 
a ; ; . > © Or and South American coffees are 
a , = ya Me. roasted and blended to yield the 
“heel ee } richest flavor and spiciest aroma 
emed ; imaginable. Coffee experts recog- 
yrati- 3 ; me 
s for 
week, 
other 


nize that no other blend is finer 


in quality, flavor or aroma. 
iclose 


.) wants to give up : et M Endorsed by physicians 


51; In the morning at your own breakfast table Physicians here and abroad 
— OITee... wi —_ _ ———_—s_ endorse Sanka Coffee whole- 


“a heartedly. They recommend it to 
stiies ) 


er ee wer So . | patients who cannot drink other 
east , £ <4 aS Bs athe " 
f j ' coffees because of caffein’s effect 
an obody rs Bae | 
: —> <> : ve : upon sleep, nerves or aigestion. 


people 


‘a 
needs to now | Staal 2 BP mr Your grocer carries Sanks 
mddees : — Coffee—ground or ina the bean 
a —in pound cans that preserve 


drums IF YOUVE said “goodbye” to ae + its freshness and its fragrance. He 


— : : il. . sells it, moreover, on this money- 
inging coffee, now you can welcome it ? ) 
: 7 “oF ack basis: “If, after z roug] 
ut all back again. You can sniff its ap- back basis f, after a thorough 
‘i petizing aroma in the morning— trial, you are not fully satistied, 
ead in . ° . . 
_ you can yield to its steaming cheer simply return what’s left and we'll 
sougnh ° , 2 > A - 
tins at night—you can drink coffee to cheerfully refund the full pur- 
verillec ‘Sa 
‘ chase price. 
your heart’s content. chase j 
ndered, = Be on drinking terms once more 
Here’s why — 5 
iain The way -has been found to with nail in penne of 
mel to i ie alles ie niin delicious Sanka Coffee this very 
re fro offee the one in- ‘ 


day! © 1930, S. C. Corp. 


cowed, gredient that made you give it 


is eae up—caffein. You can now have 


“ a genuine, delicious coffee from i, sil N 4 ‘ A 
which 97% of the caffein has been — we 


removed. That coffee is Sanka 


ie Coffee. Drink Sanka Coffee and C O F F E E 
eat enjoy once more all of coffee’s 


Pierre 
insured 


GAN 


old-time goodness, without fear 


of caffein’s effects. 


22 WI “se 9 
Mr. Coffee with a “second cup 


ed for flavor! 


Sanka Coffee is real coffee—and 
all coffee. Nothing is added, only 
caffein is removed. And caffein 
adds nothing to coffee’s flavor, 
nothing to its aroma. Caffein 


doesn’t even contribute that im- And sleep like a log! 


re teete of eneicton ¢ a The first time you try Sanka Coffee drink it at 
night. It won’t keep youawake. Next morning, 
the steaming warmth and cheerv MAKE THE you'll know, from actual experience, that 

me ae : % NIGHT _ you’vediscovereda delicious coffee you can en- 
flavor of the drink itself. TEST! joy morning, noon and night—without regret! 


of coffee gives. That comes from 








































































Wauart, ride? 


Why not? Put on a pair of chaps, 
a ten-gallon hat, and amble down 
to the corral. There’s a cayuse 
waiting for you, ready saddled, 
champing at the bit. . . There are 
miles of trails to explore, new 
vantage-points to seek out, new 
trout streams to discover... 


Mount Hood; Alaska, with its 
totem-poles and sourdoughs .. . 






Horses to ride everywhere you go. 
Everybody from seven to seventy 
rides out here in the Northwest 
Adventureland! 








Come on and ride with us this sum- 
mer—take the new Empire Builder, 
the luxurious Oriental Limited to 
where you want to go. Free book- 
lets, information, and pictures 
from your local agent, or direct 
from Great Northern Travel Head- 
quarters at Saint Paul. 






Glacier Park, the world’s greatest 
dude ranch; Puget Sound, with 
Mounts Baker and Rainier; the 
Columbia River country, with 



















The New 


EAPIRE BUILDER 


The Luxurious 


ORIENTAL LIMITED 
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$7,000,000. Some other great lives: John 
Charles Martin, $6,540,000; William Fox. 
$6,500,000; Joseph M. Schenck, $5,025,- 
000; Jesse L. Lasky, $5,000,000; Adolph 
Zukor, $5,000,000.—Eb. 
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100 Glasses Cold Beer 
Sirs: 

Two American newspaper reporters in Panama 
have just locked horns over a matter of gram- 
matical construction and each being desirous of 
securing the wager—which amounts to no less 
than 100 glasses of cold beer which is in no way 
affected by the 18th Amendment—we finally 
agreed upon you as the only suitable authority. 

The disputed sentence is as follows: 

“In landing on a rough and muddy field at 
Tela, the propeller of the plane was _ broken, 
necessitating a delay of two days while install- 
ing a new one.” 

Our argument centers only on the grammatical 
correctness of the sentence structure. We both 
admit that the rhetoric of it is somewhat faulty 
but wish to know only if the sentence is gram- 
matically incorrect and, if so, in what particulars 

Thirstily awaiting your decision, we are, 

Howarp LITTLEFIELD 
Rurus Harpy 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 

To him who bet the sentence was wn- 
grammatical: 100 glasses of cold beer. 
“In landing on a rough and muddy field 
at Tela” is a dangling phrase, since “pro- 
peller” and not “plane” is the subject of 
the sentence yet it was obviously the plane 
that did the “landing.” —Eb. 

Cates 
Pornographer Stravinsky 
Sirs: 

Aiter thoroughly perusing your commentary 
on Sacré du Printemps (Time, April 28), we find 
something to which we _ object strenuously 
Namely, the application of the word “porno- 
graphic” to the music of Igor Stravinsky. That 
word suggests something cheap, showy and vul- 
gar. Brutal he may be—savage and colossally 
déchirant in his treatment of Sacré du Printemp 
but never pornographic! Please retract—you do 
him a grave injustice. 











JoseEpH STAPLES 
JouHn H. Harney 

New Haven, Conn. 

Let Yalemen Staples and Harney rid 
their minds of the idea that pornography 
connotes cheapness, showiness, vulgarity. 
TIME applied “pornographic” to Composer 
Stravinsky as it would to Writers D. H.. 
Lawrence or James Joyce.—Eb. 

ea 
Thanks from India 
Sirs: 

I am an Indian sojourner in the Western 
Hemisphere. . . . 

After reading your article on our leader 
(Mahatma Gandhi) and his present activities 
in India (Time, March 31), I have to con- 
gratulate you most heartily on the thorough 
grasp and clear understanding you manifest ol 
the true spirit, morals and significance of out 
movement, as also on the coining, as only an 
American can, of the very happy and expressive 
term “Recpolism” to convey in a word to youl 
readers a comprehensive idea of the movement. 
As an Indian I beg to express my gratitude to 
you, sir, for this enlightening article which is so 
different .o the unconscious or deliberate mis- 
representation of facts or the stupid jibes or 
fun-poking that I have seen in some English 


journals on the subject. . . . “3 
T. P. DAVER 





San Francisco, Calif, 
pes 

Check from Chile 
Sirs ' 

An incident that I feel sure you people will 
find as interesting as I do myself, came to my 
attention today. 

I received a letter from Santiago (Chile) 
from a member of the American Legion who is 
living down there, in which he states that in 
reading Time for Feb. 3, he ran across the 
article therein.on the “Cathedral of the Air, 
and was so inspired upon reading it that he felt 
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The automobile crankshaft is but one of thousands of 
machine parts made mechanically perfect on a quantity 
production basis by grinding. 


Norton Company, Worcester, Mass., develops many 
special grinding machines to meet existing manufac- 
turing requirements. 


GRINDING WHEELS, GRI 
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DING and LAPPING MACHINES, ABRASIVES FOR POLISHING, 
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PULPSTONES, REFRACTORIES, POROUS PLATES, haa and STAIR TILES, ABRASIVE AGGREGATE. 
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TIME 


Clocks in step... 
De partments in step... 


Year after year... 


Install an International Self-Regulating Elec- 
tric Time System and forget time-control 
worries. 

There will be none to worry about—no more 
manual supervision or other expensive main- 
tenance. Every department will automatically 


line itself up under ONE ACCURATE TIME 
—and stay that way, day in, day out, year after 
year. 

The International Self-Regulating Feature 


absolutely assures dependable, uni- 
form distribution of accurate time 


among all the units of an entire 


system. 
AN INTERESTING BOOKLET 
We know that this booklet “One Time 
Throughout the Business,” will interest 
you. It will be mailed to you imme- 
diately upon request. 


—__ TM: 
INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MACHINES CORPORATION 


INTERNATIONAL TIME RECORDERS AND ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS 
INTERNATIONAL ELECTRIC TABULATING AND ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
DAYTON MONEYWEIGHT SCALES AND STORE EQUIPMENT 


EVERY UNtt UstecEm 


GENERAL OFFICES: Branch Offices and 
270 BROADWAY Service Stations in 
New York, N. Y. SACHIMES All Principal Cities 
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he would like to contribute, and enclosed his 
check, 

So you see, your little magazine’s kindly and 
long-reaching arm is gathering in contributions 
for us from even eight thousands of miles away. 


Hersert H. Buizzarp 
President 
American Legion Memorial Chapel 
Association 
Trenton, N. J. 


— 
Salute from Java 
Sirs: 

Every now and then I find in your publication 
where your attention-calling readers have checked 
up on some erroneous statements previously ap- 
peared, and your deep contrition therefor. 

The marvel of it is not that you are wrong, 
but that you are wrong so seldom. With the 
entire world to call upon each week for infor- 
mation, it seems remarkable that you are able 
to give such meaty and concise reports. Man; 
times we on the ground, in such places as China 
have not the first hand news you give to your 
readers. Whoever your correspondents are, | 
salute them as a body. .. . 

W. J. Garrity 

Soerabaia, Java 


——)————— 


Moonbeam from Bengal 
Sirs: 

Dr. Hancock says in effect that the 
mocking birds learned ‘The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner’ from hearing ‘the buglers’ play it so often 
(Time, Feb. 10). 

I am not up on birds and their abilities and 
accomplishments. If the Dr. had said he heard 
birds play the piano I would probably raise my 
eyebrows and go on with the tasks that the day 
had set before me. But when he speaks about 
playing “The Star Spangied Banner” on a bugle 
he leaves the world of reality behind and enters 
on a course of fiction. It can’t be done. You 
can no more play the “Star Spangled Banner” 
on a bugle than you can play it on a moon- 
beam with a banjo pick. .. . 

D. P. MacGrecor 

East Bengal, India 

— 


Vv 
Old Uncle 
Sirs: 

I have an uncle and aunt in Riverton, Mr. 
and Mrs. Morris Smith, who when visiting at 
my home saw and read their first issue of Tim! 
and talked so much about it that I sent it to 
them (year’s subscription) as a birthday present. 

Inclosed his answer. They think it great. 

RALPH LOVELADY 

Sidney, Iowa. 


The answer: 


Dear Ralph: 

TrimE—Time—What a time—Coming on time 
ending on time—Living on time—Thanks al 
the time. 

Your old uncle for all time, 
Morris 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 

Editor: Henry R. Luce. 

Vanaging Editor: John S. Martin. 

Associates: John Shaw Billings, Niven Busch 
Jr., Laird §S. Goldsborough, E, D. Kennedy, 
Parker Lloyd-Smith, Myron Weiss. Weekly Con 
tributors: Elizabeth Armstrong, Noel F, Busch, 
David Carter, Washington Dodge II, Mary Fraset 
Albert L. Furth, Wilder Hobson, David W. Hu 
burd Jr., Alan Jackson, Peter Mathews, T. ° 
Matthews, Elizabeth Moore, Frank Norris, join 
D. Ratcliff, Francis deN. Schroeder, Cecilia A 
Schwind, Fred Smith, S. J. Woolf. 

Correspondence pertaining to editorial conte! 
should be sent to 205 East 42nd Street, New York 

Binders: Binders holding a complete volume 
(26 issues and index) are available to subscribers 
at $3 each post-paid, The index is sent regular]; 
as issued to all binder owners. 

Bound volumes: A limited number of copies 0! 
each volume with index are bound and are avail 
able to subscribers at $5 each. A few bound copies 
of Volumes VIII, IX, X, XI, XII and XIII are 
now available. a . 

Subscription rates: One year, in the U, S. ané 
possessions, Cuba, Mexico and South America, 
$5; Canada, $5.50; elsewhere, $6. 

Address all corresponde nce regarding subscrip- 
tions, index, binders, bound volumes, to the Circu- 
lation Manager, 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago, Ill, 
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Proving its 
UPERIOR PERFORMANCE 


on Americas hardest hills 


Ever since its intre4wction, the new the summit of Southington Mountain 
Oakland Eight has been attracting (Connecticut) at 53 miles per hour in 


widespread attention because of its re- high gear. 


markable pick-up and speed — qualities Such feats of performance are possible 
which depend on high power in relation in the Oakland Eight because Oakland's 
to weight. And now Oakland’s power §5-horsepower engine develops one 
supremacy is further confirmed by a horsepower to every 37 pounds of car 
series of dramatic exhibitions on some - weight, This is the highest power ratio in 
of America’s hardest hills — any automobile of comparable size. It 
—the first car to climb famed Quaker explains why few cars, regardless of 
Hill near Baltimore in high gear with price, can match Oakland at the light, on 
five passengers. the open road and up the hills. Visit your 
— the first car to climb past Artist Point nearest Oakland-Pontiac dealer and 
in the Yosemite Valley in high gear. arrange for a demonstration of General 


—the first carto master Altoona’sfamous Motors’ lowest priced eight—the car 


climb from 20th Ave. and 11th St. in high With superior performance! 


gear . . . successive grades of 18.5%, Available in seven distinctive body types 
15.4% and 22%. with closed bodies by Fisher. Oakland 
— the first car at or near its price toclear © Motor Car Company, Pontiac, Michigan. 


PRODUCT OF 
GENERAL MOTORS 


$ Write for interesting booklet which 
THE N FE W illustrates and describes the design 
N i le 
and up, f. o. b. Pontiac, Mich, of the Now Cultnad Sight 3 
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New de luxe club plane 


Mechanical features are similar to those 
of the famous Ford 5-AT: Built of alumi- 
num alloys, lighter than wood; powered 
with three Pratt & Whitney air-cooled 
motors, with total of 1275 horse-power; a 
capacity of nine passengers plus a pilot 
and mechanic. Cruising speed over 115 
miles an hour, for hundreds of miles! 

In addition, the de luxe club plane con- 
tains kitchenette, folding berths, radio 
cabinet, writing desk and book case. 
Seven overstuffed chairs and a two-place 
divan. Card tables and serving trays. 
Refrigerators and thermos cases. A lava- 
tory with toilet, running water, towel 
racks, and closets for luggage, guns, 
fishing tackle or golf sticks. 

Walls and ceiling are sound-proofed. 

The entire interior is beautifully 
trimmed and decorated, in choice fabrics. 
Individual ventilation at each window. 
Dome and wall light and heat register in 
floor add to the comfort and luxurious- 
ness of the plane. Tile wallsin kitchenette 
and lavatory. 

The pilot and mechanic in their 
forward control cabin have every 
mechanical device necessary for day or 
night flying in all seasons under all 
conditions. 

Price on request. 



































Like an albatross of burnished silver... 
the new Ford de luxe club plane 


THE NEW Ford all-metal, tri-motored club plane meets 
delightfully all the demands of the most exacting yachts- 
man of the skies. Fundamentally it is designed as close 
to mechanical perfection as possible, with all the strength 
and extraordinary performance ability for which Ford 


planes are famous. This great new plane permits you to Pg Af | a) + Gara ee aske 
2° s Ee “a : ! pub 

ae if ie ver 
the exhilaration, the full joy of sailing at will across the | 3m ’ NP ee His 
i “ ‘ . ¢ j 

mn { 
Beautiful as a jewel, it spreads its wings like burnished °F * ~y Wh 


forget the mechanics of flight. It gives you the freedom, 


skies in club comfort. 


silver, to fly with the grace of an albatross over sea, over | ao f Pre 
s . —_ kite 
land, over deserts or arctic wastes. Here, truly, is a 4 a | ~~ its ] 


yacht to be proud of! Here, above all things, is the 4 3 3 od 
*. . . 4 } ou 
worthy vehicle of the modern man of spirit and _, >» ald 


imagination! v2 ) | vi 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY & = 3 
Pres 














Visitors are always welcome at the Ford Airport at Detroit The convenience of a luxurious yacht 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 


The Hoover Week 

With a few old fishing friends Presi- 
dent Hoover for the second time this year 
went to his Virginia mountain camp, 
quickly caught 20 trout in the Rapidan. 
After dinner he sat on the porch with 
Secretary of the Interior Wilbur and Dr. 
Hubert Work, onetime Republican Na- 
tional Committee Chairman, discussing 
plans for a Presidential trip in August 
through the National Parks in the Rocky 
Mountains. Suggested was the possibility 
of his making several formal addresses in 
the West which would strengthen his Ad- 
ministration politically. 

Next morning Dr. Work gave political 
punsters a chance to refer to logrolling 
when he stepped on an infirm tree bole, 
was twirled upside down and doused in 
the cold stream. 

@ “A proper and suitable party” was 
being sought last week by President Hoo- 
ver to rent his Palo Alto home on a long- 
term lease. 

@ Where the White House now stands 
was once called “foggy bottom,’ a ma- 
laria-infested swamp. At President Hoo- 
ver’s request, the Senate last week voted 
him $60,000 to rid the vicinity of mos- 
quitoes. 

@ Edward Francis Feely of the District 
of Columbia was last week appointed by 
the President to be U. S. Minister to 
Bolivia. 

@ “The greatest challenge to the ingenu- 
ity of journalists is to make these things 
|science, social advance, civic idealism | 
as interesting to the public as are the 
more familiar subjects which apparently 
must be treated in terms of conflict,” de- 
clared President Hoover in a message to 
the University of Missouri's School of 
Journalism, last week celebrating (see p. 
57). 

@ “Has the Presidency changed him?” 
asked Will Irwin, Republican campaign 
publicist, of his good friend Herbert Hoo- 
ver in an article in the May American. 
His answer: “Not that I can see.” 

@ As custom requires, the first fish caught 
in the Bangor, Me. salmon pools—this 
year an 11-lb. grilse—was sent to the 
White House for presentation to the 
President. Somehow it got into the 
kitchen where a zealous chef hacked off 
its head and tail, was about to cook it for 
the President’s dinner, when at the White 
House arrived Maine’s Congressman Don- 
ald Francis Snow. Seizing the fish, Mr. 
Snow hastily stitched its head back on 
with a needle and thread, wrapped its 
tailless end up in a piece of paper, hurried 
out to the White House posing ground, 
presented the piscatorial patchwork to the 
President before a battery of cameras. 


THE CONGRESS 


The Senate Week 

Work Done: The Senate of the U. S. 
last week: 
@ Adopted a resolution to survey the 
Federal Reserve banking system, chain & 
branch banking, carrying speculative se- 
curities, issuing call loans te brokers for 
speculation. 
@ Rejected (41 to 39) the nomination to 
the Supreme Court of Judge John Johns- 
ton Parker (see p. 14). 
@ Passed the $456,695,864 Army appro- 
priation bill. 
@ Returned the Tariff Bill to conference 
insisting on its own amendments (TIME, 
May 12). 
@ Adopted a joint resolution inviting 
“States of the Union and foreign coun- 
tries’ to an international petroleum ex- 
hibition at Tulsa, Okla. in October. 
@ Passed a bill increasing the pension of 
Mrs. Philip Henry Sheridan (see p. 13). 


—— 4 ---- 


The House Week 

Work Done. The House of Repre- 
sentatives last week: 
@ Passed the Legislative Appropriation 
Bill, amended to provide a marble base for 
the Washington Statue of the late Joseph 
Gurney (“Uncle Joe”) Cannon. 
@ Accepted the conference report on a 
bill to finance Gold Star Mothers’ pil- 
grimages (see p. 13). 
q@ Adopted a resolution requiring canned 
products DSelow a certain grade to be dis- 
tinctively labeled. 
@ Passed a bill to revise and equalize 
Civil War pensions. 
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Makings of the 72nd 

The 72nd Congress is already in the 
making, though ten months must elapse 
before it comes into legislative being. 
Primaries to nominate candidates for the 
November elections have commenced, will 
continue until mid-September. In many a 
State last week could be seen the hustle 
and bustle of campaigning, could be heard 
the strident cry of the stumpster pleading 
for votes. Of prime importance to Presi- 
dent Hoover were these makings of the 
new Congress. The voting would be the 
first widespread register of public opinion 
on his administration. Last week two pri- 
maries were held: 

South Dakota. Since he entered the 
Senate in 1924, Senator William Henry 
McMaster has worked with the insurgent 
Republican faction. In his campaign to 
retain his seat, he frankly asked for re- 
nomination and re-election “as a vote of 
confidence in Northwest Progressive Re- 
publicans who voted with Democrats 
against Administration policies.” Wiscon- 
sin’s insurgent Senator LaFollette went 
into South Dakota to campaign for him. 
His opponent was George Jonathan Dan- 
forth, whose major appeal was that he was 
a “Hoover Republican.” In last week’s 
voting South Dakota Republicans went 
anti-Hoover by 13,000 votes, renom- 
inated Senator McMaster. In the Novem- 
ber election his Democratic opponent for 
the Senate will be William John Bulow, 
twice Governor of South Dakota. 

In South Dakota’s Republican guber- 
natorial contest, Miss Gladys Pyle, now 
Secretary of State, led a field of four men 
by 3,000 votes. As she did not obtain 
the 35% of the total vote required for 
nomination, the choice will go to a State 
convention next week, where she is likely 
to be selected. Miss Pyle, 39, with brown 
curly hair, has a head full of reform ideas 
to be executed if she reaches the Gover- 
nor’s office at Pierre. 

Indiana. All 13 sitting Congressmen 
(10 Republicans, 3 Democrats) were re- 
nominated in a sluggish contest (see p. 
16). 

Kentucky. At a party convention at 
Lexington, Republicans renominated Sen- 
ator John Marshall Robsion without oppo- 
sition. 

Virginia. Senator Carter Glass be- 
came the Democratic nominee for the 
Senate when, at the expiration of the time 
for filing nominating petitions, no candi- 
date appeared to oppose him in the August 
primary. 

Last week primary campaigns were in 
full swing in these States: 

Oregon. So sure felt Senator Charles 
McNary of renomination on May 16 that 
he did not bother to cross the continent 








to his State to make a direct appeal for 
votes. 

Pennsylvania. In a climactic frenzy 
Secretary of Labor James John Davis and 
Senator Joseph Ridgway Grundy worked 
toward the May 20 primary which would 
give one of them the Republican sena- 


torial nomination. Friends of Senator 
Grundy moved to have Secretary Davis’ 
name stricken from the list of voters in 
Pittsburgh on the ground that he was 
appointed to the Cabinet in 1921 as a 
resident of Illinois; and that, since then, 
he has not lived one year in Pennsylvania 
as the law requires. Secretary Davis has 
been registering as a voter from the resi- 
dence of one of his Loyal Order of Moose 
organizers on Hornaday Road, Pittsburgh. 

In retaliation, union labor friends of 
Secretary Davis charged that Senator 
Grundy used British-made machinery in 
his big Bristol textile factory. Senator 
Grundy admitted he did, explained that the 
original machinery was imported 70 years 
ago with only replacements since then. 

When hecklers at Sunbury tormented 
Secretary Davis with questions about his 
Prohibition stand, he yelled at them: “T’ll 
bet 1o¢ Joe Grundy paid you to ask those 
questions.” 

Iowa. Democratic Senator Daniel 
Frederic Steck who votes more like a 
regular Republican than any other mem- 
ber of his party, is seeking renomination 
in the June 2 primary. His nemesis: in- 
surgent Republican Senator Smith Wild- 
man Brookhart, his defeated rival in a 
1924 Senate election contest, who has 
vowed that Senator Steck will not return 
to the Capitol if he (Brookhart) “has to 
turn Iowa upside down.” 

New Jersey. Dwight Whitney Mor- 
row, Republican senatorial candidate 
against Joseph Sherman Frelinghuysen in 
the June 17 primary, sat in his Englewood 
home pondering Prohibition, preparing his 
first campaign speech for delivery this 
week at Newark, in which he was expected 
to declare either Wet or Dry. Should Mr. 
Morrow go Wet like Mr. Frelinghuysen, 
Drys hoped they could obtain a candidate 
to their liking in the person of Represent- 
ative Franklin Fort, good Hoover friend, 
onetime secretary of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee. 

Arkansas. Though Senator Joseph 
Taylor Robinson, Democratic leader of the 
Senate, is allied with President Hoover 
on such international matters as the Lon- 
don Naval Treaty which he helped to 
draft, on domestic matters he is still an 
untrammeled political partisan seeking re- 
nomination in his State’s primary Aug. 12. 
Less than a week back in the U. S. from 
London, Senator Robinson took a shot at 
President Hoover, as an opener to his own 
campaign, in these words through the 
Democratic National Committee: 

“Since the panic last November condi- 
tions have grown steadily worse, despite 
the Pollyanna statements of the Adminis- 
tration and the misleading reports of its 
members. . . . However blameless the 
President may have been for the initial 
panic, it is most unfortunate that added 
disappointment should have come from his 
persistent coloring of real conditions. . . . 
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Securities and commodities are lower than 
ever and the unemployment situation is 
steadily becoming worse. . . . The Presi- 
dent issued no word of warning of the 
catastrophe, though after it he was glib 














International 


SECRETARY OF STATE PYLE 
Four men followed her. 


in his explanation of the why and where- 
fore... ..° 

Illinois Aftermath. Because to ob- 
tain the Republican senatorial nomination 
she had spent one-quarter of a million 
dollars, Illinois Democrats last week re- 
solved that “whereas the alleged nominee, 
Ruth Hanna McCormick, cannot be seated 
in the U. S. Senate, she is now an illegal 
and_ ineligible nominee.” Democrats 
charged that expenditures in her behalf 
were really closer to one million dollars, 
pointed with pride to the $35 reported as 
campaign expenses of their candidate, 
James Hamilton Lewis, “the only legal 
nominee for U. S. Senator.” 


ARMY & NAVY 
Fleets Come In 


After four months’ battle drill in the 
Caribbean, the bulk of the U. S. fleet— 
67 men-o’-war—last week assembled at 
the entrance to New York harbor. At 
dawn a great line of sea power, ten miles 
long, began to thread its way up the bay 
into the Hudson River. The procession 
was led by the California, the Navy’s No. 
1 capital ship carrying Admiral Louis 
McCoy Nulton, commander-in-chief of the 
Battle Fleet, followed by the West Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
New Mexico. Next came the cruisers: 
Detroit, Marblehead, Raleigh, Richmond, 
the brand new Salt Lake City, many an- 
other. Destroyers anchored around Staten 
Island. Other vessels crowded into Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard. Sailors itched for shore 
leave. Aboard the flagship Texas was Ad- 
miral William Veazie Pratt, Commander- 
in-Chief of the U. S. Fleet, who, with 
other three-starred naval officers, received 
the formal welcome of city officials. 
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For ten days the fleet would rest at 
anchor, then steam down to Hampton 
Roads where it hoped to be reviewed by 
President Hoover on May 20. 

But New Yorkers were made conscious 
of the fleet’s arrival more by what came 
over in the air than by what lay in the 
water or, later, walked in the streets. 
Simultaneously with the battleships an 
enormous naval air fleet visited New York 
City. From the carriers Lexington, Sara- 
toga and Langley lying miles away in 
Hampton Roads, via Washington where 
President Hoover stood at attention as 
they passed, 134 planes flew to a rendez- 
vous at Staten Island, then swept up the 
bay over towered Manhattan. They flew 
in tight, three-plane V-formations which in 
turn formed larger Vs, a shining flock of 
metal hawks that filled the city’s canyons 
with the hammering roar of war. At the 
head of the formation in a Martin bomber, 
constantly in radio touch with all his 
following and ordering their every ma- 
neuver, rode Lieut. Commander Alfred E. 
Montgomery, in charge of the flight. Be- 
hind him came Martin torpedo planes, 
sturdy Vought Corsairs, Curtiss Seahawks, 
Boeing fighters. 

In 30 minutes the squadron, largest ever 
assembled by the Navy for a major ma- 
neuver, had covered the city, wheeled 
away to land at Valley Stream, L. I. Next 
day the great squadron traveled to Boston, 
circled that city and its suburbs in theo- 
retical destruction, returned to its Long 
Island rendezvous. Never before had so 
large a fleet of planes flown so far or so 
well together. 

The following morning New Yorkers’ 
ears were filled again with war’s sky sounds 
as the squadron, now augmented to 143 
planes, returned for a sham battle. At 
1,000 ft. flew the attack and torpedo 
planes, ever and again diving earthward 
with a crescendo of open motors. Next 
above roared the heavy bombers. Scouting 
craft thundered along at 3,000 ft. High 
above in the bluish haze flashed tiny fight- 
ers. From New Jersey came the huge Los 
Angeles and a procession of small blimps. 

The mimic maneuvers were to bomb the 
financial district, clean out a defense post 
at Columbus Circle, strafe the Hotel St. 
Regis as a theoretical centre of resistance 
(Navy umpires atop the hotel scored the 
attack). Formations were temporarily 
broken as the attackers engaged in 
imaginary cat-&-dog fights high over the 
city’s craning millions. Proudest witness 
of the spectacle was David Sinton Ingalls, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy in Charge 
of Aeronautics, the Navy’s prime War ace, 
whose earnest purpose it is to impress 
citizens with the necessity for, and pet- 
fection of, the Navy’s air technic. 

After the air fleet sped away south to 
its distant base ships, the metropolitan 
press poured out stories of how the attack, 
if real, would have devastated New York, 
wiped out the Wall Street area, left 
thousands dead and dying. High naval 
officials, however, discounted such results 
from such an air raid. In a real attack 
upon New York, they said, the enemy 
would not seek to take life primarily but 
would concentrate its bombs upon the 
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power houses and gas tanks that line the 
city’s shores, upon the railroad bridges, 
tunnel heads, radio stations. The greatest 
effect of bombing a large city would be 
psychological, paralyzing the light, heat, 
transportation, Communication morale of 
the populace. 





¢ 





Widow’s Pension 


Before the Senate last week came bill 
No. 319 to increase the pension of Irene 
Rucker Sheridan. Her present pension: 
$2,500 per year. Proposed the bill: $5,000. 
The Senate pensions committee recom- 
mendation: $3,600. 

Up rose Colorado’s Senator Phipps, no 
candidate for re-election, a man of wealth 
and generosity. Said he: 

“The action of the committee reducing 
the amount is a mistake. Mrs. Sheridan is 
the widow of General Phil Sheridan who 











©U.G U. 
Mrs. Puitie Henry SHERIDAN 


She got a raise. 


had a wonderful record—Mrs. Sheridan is 
well along in years and in all human prob- 
ability she will not enjoy the advantages 
of a pension for many years to come. I 
ask that the bill be approved in the origi- 
nal amount.” 

Gallantly the Senate snubbed its pen- 
sions committee, unanimously voted the 
widow of one of the nation’s five gen- 
erals $5,000 per year.* The bill must be 
acted upon by the House before she gets 
the money. 


Today Mrs. Sheridan, now living in 
retirement in Washington, is almost 8o. 
As a pretty brunette of 20, she married 
General Philip Henry (“Little Phil,” 5 ft. 
6 in.) Sheridan in 1875, when he was 44. 
He died in 1888, leaving her four children. 
A Roman Catholic, her last public appear- 
ance was four years ago when she went to 
Rome, knelt before Pope Pius XI, kissed 
his ring (Trae, May 31, 1926). 





*The rank of General, voted by Congress, 
has been held only by Washington, Grant, 
Sherman, Sheridan, Pershing. 





Gold Star Sailing 


As the U. S. sea and air fleets entered 
New York harbor last week (see p. 12), 
the S. S. America, with bunting and flags, 
sailed out of the same harbor bearing the 
first group—234 strong—of Gold Star 
mothers whom the U. 3S. Government is 
sending at U. S. expense to battle graves 
in France. The day was an anniversary. 
Thirteen years prior the Orduna had 
slipped out to sea from New York bearing 
the first units of the A. E. F. 

Ccremonious was the Gold Star leave- 
taking. Airplanes dropped poppies. Zieg- 
feld chorus girls sent a great wreath. 
Mothers carried forget-me-not nosegays, 
waved little U. S. flags. Bands played. 
Chief of Staff Summerall read a parting 
message from Acting Secretary of War 
Davison (“Go, therefore, not in sorrow 
but in pride’’).* Tiny stars of real gold 
were distributed by Paul Chapman, head 
of U. S. Lines. Tugs tcoted and forts 
banged out salutes as the America put 
to sea. 

A proud and happy day was it for Mrs. 
Mathilda Burling, 55, of Richmend Hill, 
N. Y. According to Army records her 
son, Private George B. Burling Jr., of the 
52nd Coast Artillery, died of disease in 
France, is buried at St. Mihiel Cemetery. 
Alert, energetic Mrs. Burling long ago con- 
ceived the idea of having the Government 
send mothers who lost their sons in France 
on a pilgrimage to their graves. She 
organized the Gold Star Association (now 
disbanded) to promote this scheme. Five 
years ago she appeared in Washington, 
got New York Congressmen to introduce 
her bill for the trip. At first there was no 
sentiment whatever for the project. 

Almost single-handed Mrs. Burling 
agitated for her bill. She lobbied openly. 
She worked hard. She mustered witnesses 
for Congressional hearings. She enlisted 
the aid of other War organizations. Her 
irrepressible efforts were more responsible 
for enactment of this legislation than any 
other individual’s, 

As president of the reorganized Gold 
Star Mothers of America Mrs. Burling had 
rivals. The American War-Mothers As- 
sociation of which Mrs. Virgil McClure 
is president, criticized her tactics. Petty 
politics bred bad feeling. But last week it 
was Mrs. Burling, beaming with delight, 
who led the Gold Star trippers to New 
York’s City Hall, received there for them 
the greetings of municipal officers, ad- 
mirals, generals, Congressmen, officially 
responded to the welcome. 


CRIME 


Capone’s Week 

President Hoover, his voice half muffled 
in anonymity, gave newsmen at the White 
House a “background talk’ fortnight ago 
on the Federal Government’s plans for a 
great drive on underworldlings. He men- 
tioned by name Alphonse (“Scarface Al’) 
Capone, No. 1 gangster of the U. S., as 
the type of criminal the U. S. was trying 


*Secretary of War Hurley, suffering recurrence 
of an old stomach ailment, was taking a two- 
week rest at the President’s summer retreat on 
the Rapidan. 


‘ 


to “reach.” He cited the fact that Ca- 
pone’s brother Ralph was already caught 
in the net of the income tax law in Chi- 
cago. Last week’s Capone developments: 

Miami put “Scarface Al” into jail as an 
undesirable resident. Two hours and a 
half later Capone, raging with anger, was 
out again on a writ of habeas corpus. 

Just back from Havana whence the 
Cuban police had hustled him away, Ca- 
pone, his brother John and two friends 
were motoring on Biscayne Boulevard 
when two detectives stopped their car, 
haled them to headquarters. There they 
were fingerprinted, photographed. From 
Capone was taken $1,161 in cash, an $8,- 
ooo diamond. Then they were locked up 
for “investigation.” 

Capone bellowed angrily: “James M. 
Cox and his Miami News is responsible 
for this damned outrage.’ He told Mi- 
ami’s Chief of Police Guy C. Reeve that, 
as a War veteran, he deserved better treat- 
ment. Snapped Chief Reeve: “I was in the 
Army too, Don’t talk to me. Shut up!” 

Capone’s lawyers went before circuit 
Judge Uly O. Thompson, obtained a writ 
that released their client because no for- 
mal charges had been filed against him. 
City Manager Frank H. Wharton an- 
nounced that Miami would adopt Chi- 
cago’s policy and arrest Capone on sight 
until he left town. Federal District Judge 
Halsted L. Ritter who had granted Capone 
an injunction against warrantless arrest 
by Florida sheriffs refused to broaden his 
order to include the Miami police. But 
Capone was temporarily free to fight the 
city’s padlock petition against his Palm 
Island home. 

In Chicago Brother Ralph Capone, 


a 















U.& U. 
Mrs. MATHILDA BURLING 


Agitated ... lobbied... 
mustered... . 


(See col. 2) 


worked ... 


awaiting sentence for his income tax fraud, 
was charged by the U. S. with conducting 
an airplane liquor smuggling racket which 
had brought in $1,400,000 worth of con- 
traband from Canada. 
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JUDICIARY 


Rejectee No. 9; Nominee No. 91 

Until last week go men had been nomi- 
nated to the U. S. Supreme Court in its 
141 years, of whom 77 had been confirmed 
by the Senate to sit on the highest bench. 
Eight nominees the Senate had rejected, 
four it had failed to act upon by indefinite 
postponement. Rejection No. 9 went into 
history when the Senate refused (41-39) 
to confirm U. S. Circuit Judge John John- 
ston Parker of North Carolina, nominee 
No. go. 

Politics & policy figured in all nine 
rejections. John Rutledge was refused 
confirmation as Chief Justice by a Feder- 
alist Senate because of his denunciation 
of the Jay Treaty. President Buchanan 
saw Jeremiah Sullivan Black of South 
Carolina rejected in February 1861 be- 
cause of the rising political passions pre- 
ceding the Civil War. President Cleve- 
land’s bitter foe, New York’s Senator 
David Bennett Hill, succeeded in slaugh- 
tering two of Cleveland’s Supreme Court 
appointments in one month. 

Causes of Judge Parker’s rejection, the 
first in 36 years, could be ascribed to four 
major forces: 

1) Labor was against him because he 
upheld a “‘yellow-dog” contract. 

2) Negroes were against him because 
as a Republican candidate for Governor 
of North Carolina he had urged their ex- 
clusion from politics. 

3) Progressive Senators were against 
him because to them he had too conserva- 
tive a cast of mind. 

4) Other Senators were against him 
because, during the Senate’s consideration 
of his case, he showed himself too eager 
for confirmation by raining letters and 
telegrams upon the Chamber in his own 
defense. 

Two less concrete factors militated 
against him: 1) A growing desire within 
the Senate to dictate judicial appointments 
to the President under the “advise” clause 
of the Constitution; 2) Consideration of 
the Parker appointment in open, executive 
session which gave Senators no chance to 
weasel on their votes. 

Wild words preceded the vote. Ari- 
zona’s Senator Ashurst charged that the 
Administration was trying to barter judge- 
ships for Parker votes, named Washing- 
ton’s Senator Dill as the recipient of such 
an offer. Senator Dill explained that a 
private friend had said something about 
a judgeship but that he (Dill) considered 
it only a joke. California’s Senator John- 
son rattled off a speech against confirma- 
tion at such high speed that the galleries 
heard only a blur of sound. Idaho’s Sena- 
tor Borah was in the middle of a long, 
involved sentence when he was cut short 
by the Vice President’s gavel calling for 
the vote. Result: 

41-to-39. Ten regular Republicans de- 
serted President Hoover. The change of 
one vote would have produced a tie which 
Vice President Curtis would have broken 
in favor of Judge Parker. 

Angry silence filled the White House. 
President Hoover wanted to flay the Sen- 








ate publicly for its treatment of his 
nominee. Wise political heads dissuaded 
him. Within two days he had decided upon 
a new man for the Supreme Court vacancy 
and, as nominee No. 91, sent to the Senate 
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OweEN JosepHuUS ROBERTS 
“T’m simply overwhelmed. ss 
for confirmation the name of Owen 
Josephus Roberts of Philadelphia. 

Lawyer Roberts, with Ohio’s onetime 
Senator Atlee Pomerene, was special Gov- 
ernment counsel to prosecute the Oil Scan- 
dals. Appointed by President Coolidge in 
1924, confirmed by the Senate by a vote 
of 68-to-8, he succeeded in voiding the 
Teapot Dome and the Elk Hills naval oil 
reserve leases as fraudulent, convicted 
Albert Bacon Fall of taking a $100,000 
bribe from Edward Laurence Doheny. 
Important witnesses became fugitives in 
Europe. He failed to convict Doheny or 
Harry Ford Sinclair of conspiracy, though 
he did send Sinclair to jail for contempt of 
court. He was a hard-driving, hard-work- 
ing prosecutor who dug up new evidence in 
the oil scandals and integrated it to con- 
vince the public, if not District of Colum- 
bia juries, of gross wrongdoing. 

Six feet tall, broad-shouldered, big- 
faced, genial Nominee Roberts was born 
in Germantown, Pa. 55 years ago. At 
first he did not want to be a lawyer be- 
cause he did not think lawyers were honest 
men. Graduated by the University of 
Pennsylvania (1895), he went through its 
law school, was admitted to the Pennsyl- 
vania bar in 1898. He served briefly as an 
assistant district attorney, then turned to 
private practice, in which now he is doing 
a $150,000 per year business. In 1904 he 
married Miss Elizabeth Caldwell Rogers. 
They have one daughter. For 20 years 
after his graduation Mr. Roberts served 
as a professor of law at his university. 
He spends spare time on his 700-acre farm, 
Bryncoed, 30 miles outside Philadelphia 
in Chester County. After his experience 
with agile criminality in the Oil Scandals, 
Lawyer Roberts announced himself in 
favor of changes in court practice: 1) 


Abolition of grand juries; 2) 9-to-3 jury 
convictions; 3) Misdemeanor trials by a 
jury of six; 4) Elimination of “reasonable 
doubt,” “presumption of innocence” and 
of the prohibition against a prosecutor's 
comment on a defendant’s failure to take 
the witness stand. 

“Of course Pll accept,” declared Mr. 
Roberts when he heard of his nomination, 
“I’m simply overwhelmed by the honor. 
You may hardly believe it but I never re- 
ceived word that the President was going 
to name me. : 

Reaction to the Roberts nomination in 
the Senate was guarded and noncommittal 
until his public record was thoroughly ex- 
plored. (Judge Parker was _ bountifully 
praised at first by uninformed Senators 
who later helped to reject him.) 

Point No. 1 raised against Nominee 
Roberts was the notion that he opposed 
Prohibition. In 1923 he made a speech in 
New York which caused Dry Senators to 
grumble menacingly. Excerpt: 

“T hold no brief either for or against 
Prohibition. But I do hold a brief for 
this proposition: that the height of all 
absurdities of government regulation and 
tinkering was reached when a police stat- 
ute was written into the Constitution. . . . 
If you write police regulations into that 
great instrument, you have drawn it down 
to the level of a city ordinance.” 

Particularly provoked was Texas’ Sena- 
tor Morris Sheppard, author of the “police 
regulation” in question. North Carolina’s 
Senator Simmons, disgruntled at the rejec- 
tion of his state’s man, remarked bitterly: 
“A southern Dry has been rejected; a 
northern man numbered among the out- 
standing opponents of Prohibition now 
takes his place.” 


PROHIBITION 
Bottles & Barrels 

In Chicago Joe Grein (“Mayor of Ran- 
dolph Street”), oldtime saloon keeper, is 
president of the city’s Malt Producers As- 
sociation. From the $20,000 worth of 
bottles, barrels, hops, malt, caps, cappers, 
kegs, jugs, rubber hose, filtering paper and 
flavoring extracts on the shelves of the 
Grein shop a homebrewer could, until last 
week, buy everything he needed. Grein’s 
shop, like thousands of others throughout 
the land, sold everything connected with 
liquor except the liquor itself. 

Last week the Supreme Court, in decid- 
ing a case from Pittsburgh, broadened the 
National Prohibition Act to include within 
its realm of illegality all the apparatus 
and paraphernalia of brewing, distilling 
and distributing. ‘Under the afflatus of 
the 18th Amendment” the court held that 
the U.S. could seize barrels, bottles, corks, 
labels, cartons, etc., etc. when they were 
put on sale to be used in connection with 
illicit liquor. 

Maltman Grein in Chicago, when he 
heard of the Supreme Court ruling, 
boasted: “We’ve just had one of the busi- 
est days in years. Reports indicate a thriv- 
ing business.” 

Two days later eight U. S. agents walked 
politely into the Grein shop, locked the 
doors, read a warrant charging violation 
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of the Dry law by the sale of home brew- 
ing supplies. Grein’s stock was carted off 
to the Federal Building to await condem- 
nation and forfeiture. Mournfully, Malt- 
man Grein declared: “They always pick on 
me when there’s a new deal in Prohibition. 
Have a shot of sauerkraut juice.” 

“A new deal in Prohibition” it was 
under what the Supreme Court called its 
“loose construction” of the Volstead Act. 
All bottlemen, barrelmen, maltmen, hop- 
men and all who handle their goods were 
put on notice of what to expect when 
Prohibition Commissioner Doran de- 
clared: 

“Our first job is to proceed against big 
supply houses and wholesale distributors 
of equipment for homebrewing and aging 
moonshine liquor. . . . We intend to pro- 
ceed down the line against all persons and 
stores selling the paraphernalia. . . . It’sa 
big job... 

The Grein raid in Chicago was the first 
move under what Commissioner Doran 
proclaimed as a nation-wide drive on hop- 
shops. A Treasury Department interpreta- 
tion of the Supreme Court decision also 
raised a shadowy threat of prosecution 
against many a potent, prosperous grape 
juice company now shipping an unfer- 
mented product in kegs to customers with 
specific instructions for transforming it 
into illegal wine. 
Dollars & Divinity 

On went the Senate Lobby Committee 
through the Prohibition phase of its in- 
vestigations. Last week’s subjects for 
scrutiny: the anti-Smith movement of 
1928; the anti-Saloon League of America. 
Developments : 

“Fat Cat.” First Dry to the witness 
stand was Edwin Cornell Jameson, presi- 
dent of Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance 
Co., director of many another potent com 
pany, business partner of New Jersey’s 
Joseph Sherman Frelinghuysen (this year 
a Wet candidate for the Senate). Mr. 
Jameson was the largest individual con- 
tributor ($172,800) to the Hoover cam- 
paign (Trme, April 28). Square-jawed, 
tight-lipped, with a big dimple in his chin, 
Mr. Jameson has grey-fringed black hair, 
a close-cropped black mustache, wears 
sparkling pince-nez before placid grey 
eyes. Spruce and good looking, he refused 
to be photographed because, he said, he 
was “not good looking enough.” The tale 
he told the committee concerned how he 
had played what politicians call “the fat 
cat” (cash provider) in the South to de- 
feat Smith.* 

Mr, Jameson’s contributions: $65,300 to 
Bishop James Cannon Jr. of the Method- 
ist-Episcopal Church, South; $30,000 to 
the Virginia State Republican Committee; 
$50,000 to the National Constitutional 
Democratic Committee (for anti-Smith 
work in Tennessee, Kentucky, Missouri) ; 
$20,000 to the North Carolina Republican 
State Committee; $5,000 to the Indiana 
Republican Committee; $2,500 to the Re- 
publican National Committee. Explained 


_*Fat Cat Jameson is not to be confused with 
Edward C. Jamieson of Philadelphia whose 
picture, due to a photographic agency’s error, 
Was unintentionally published in Time, April 28. 


Mr. Jameson: “I’m a great believer in the 
18th Amendment.” 

What the Lobby Committee sought par- 
ticular light on was the apparent discrep- 
ancy of $48,000 between the $65,300 Mr. 








Fat Cat JAMESON 
He obeyed the bishop. 


Jameson reported giving Bishop Cannon 
and the $17,300 Bishop Cannon reported 
receiving from Mr. Jameson. The answer 
seemed to lie in a telegram sent Mr. 
Jameson by Bishop Cannon after the Cam- 
paign when Congress was calling for final 
expenditure reports: AFTER CAREFUL 
EXAMINATION RECORDS THINK 
STATEMENT SHOULD BE QUOTE 
PAID HEADQUARTERS COMMIT- 
TEE ANTI-SMITH DEMOCRATS $17,- 
300; PAID VIRGINIA COMMITTEE 
ANTI-SMITH DEMOCRATS $48,000 
UNQUOTE. 

Mr. Jameson admitted that he divided 
his report as Bishop Cannon had asked, 
though it did not tally with his own fig- 
ures. The Bishop’s purpose was plain: 
under Federal law he would have to report 
only the small headquarters contribution 
for interstate use, could suppress record of 
the large amount assigned to the local 
Virginia organization. 

Senator Caraway shuffled over Mr. 
Jameson’s checks, found that $30,000 had 
beer conveyed to Bishop Cannon in cash. 
Explained Mr. Jameson: “The Bishop 
asked for cash and got it in that form.” 

Long after the campaign Bishop Cannon 
complained to Mr. Jameson that he was 
still in debt for “stationery and _ stuff.” 
Mr. Jameson gave him another $7,300. 
Mr. Jameson’s explanation: “The Bishop 
seemed to have worked so hard in the 
campaign, I helped him out. I made him 
that contribution—no, not contribution— 
er—just made him that gift.” 

Last week Bishop Cannon was explain- 
ing his political activities to his church, in 
conclave at Dallas, Tex. He will next an- 
swer questions of the Senate Lobby Com- 
mittee. 


“We Are Lobbyists.” When Rev. 





Francis Scott McBride, D.D., general 
superintendent of the Anti-Saloon League 
of America, appeared upon the stand, he 
said: “There is no doubt we are lobby- 
ists.” He explained that the Anti-Saloon 
League, exclusive of State branches, spent 
$273,049.14 last year, that a deficit of 
$3,132.32, the first in many a year, re- 
sulted. The League was given $685 in bad 
checks in 1929. He balked at disclosing 
the contributors to the League lest they 
be “annoyed” by publicity. Lobbyist Mc- 
Bride’s exposition of the League’s activi- 
ties: 

“We work through churches. ... We 

hold meetings and agitate through litera- 
ture. The agitation rests on the basis that 
alcohol is a habit-forming drug and should 
be suppressed. . . . Sometimes we inter- 
view Senators and Representatives. 
We don’t write bills [for Congress]... . 
We obtain reports about candidates for 
appointments and give the President the 
information. ... We never permit the 
League to be maneuvered into assuming 
responsibility for any appointee.” 

“Born of God.” Wisconsin Wet Sen- 
ator Blaine found a passage in a recent 
speech in which Dr. McBride had said: 
“The Anti-Saloon League was born of 
God.” 

Senator Blaine: Did you say that? 

Dr. McBride (rising angrily): 1 said 
the Anti-Saloon League was born of God, 
is led by Him, and will fight on as long 
as He leads. 

Senator Blaine: What gave you the con- 
ception it was born of God? Did He send 
you a message? 

Dr. McBride: It was born at a prayer 
meeting and we do all our work in close 
communion with the churches. 

Senator Blaine: Oh, I know you put on 
the cloak of religion 

Dr. McBride: We don't! 
religion. 

Senator Blaine: Do you regard your 
league as a son of God? 

Dr. McBride: Our organization is an in- 
strumentality of God... and anything 
that stands in the way of the Kingdom of 
God must get out of the way. 

Cries from spectators: Sacrilege! Sacri- 
lege! Sssssss! 

Senator Blaine: God would not approve 
some of your practices and I think it’s a 
sacrilegious and outrageous thing for you 
to make a claim of being a_ divine 
agency. 

Hisses and applause from spectators 

Chairman Caraway (pounding for or- 
der): Please get back to the question of 


lobbying. 
RACES 
No. 5; Treason 

A determined mob’s efforts to stage 
1930 lynching No. 5 succeeded last week, 
after police, Texas rangers, militia, had 
fought to prevent it. 

George Hughes, 41, a Negro, stood in 
the prisoners’ box in the courthouse at 
Sherman, “Athens of Texas” (1920 popu- 
lation, 15,031), famed locally for its cul- 
tured, 95% white people, its two colleges. 
27 churches, fine schools. He pleaded 
guilty to the charge of assaulting white 


It’s real 
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Mrs. Drew Farlow, young farmer’s wife. 
Outside in the square milled a crowd of 
Shermanites and thrillseekers from the en- 
virons. They knew that: 1) No matter 
wkat the prisoner said, Texas law requires 
a taking of testimony; 2) Mrs. Farlow, as 
a: witness, was to be carried to the court- 
house on a stretcher. There she was! As 
she entered, so did the crowd, soon a 
howling mob. Four Texas rangers ad- 
journed court with tear gas bombs. 
There was a big steel vault in the 
county clerk's office. “Take your choice,” 














© Acme 


LyncHEE Hucues & SHERIFF 
(Voice from London): “Is this a common 
occurrence in Texas?” 
the sheriff told Hughes, “be locked in 
there, or run for it.” The Negro chose 

the vault. 

Governor Dan Moody, apprized of the 
situation, sent 70 militiamen, was reported 
to have telegraphed: “Protect the Negro, 
but don’t shoot anybody.” 

“That means they'll get the Negro,” 
said Ranger Captain Frank Hamer. 

They did. Hurling bricks, bottles, shoot- 
ing guns, they broke the cordon of troops, 
set the courthouse aflame, hacked the hose 
of arriving firemen. In the fracas, John 
Melton and Floyd Barker were shot by 
comrades. The $60,000 building was de- 
molished. George Hughes, in his vault, 
eventually roasted to death. 

When the fire had cooled, the mob was 
still hot. With dynamite and acetylene 
torches it opened the vault. Hughes’s 
still-limp body was chained, dragged about 
town, strung up, burned. 

Late next day, Governor Moody denied 
having told Capt. Hamer to hold his fire. 
He proclaimed martial law, sent more 
militiamen, restored order. He was inter- 
viewed on the telephone from 5,000 mi. 
away by a London Daily Mail reporter 
who exclaimed: “Well, well! Is_ this 
a common occurrence in Texas? 
thanks and cheerio!” 

Governor Moody’s edict said: “I hope 
the officers find the persons who set fire to 
the courthouse. Send these persons 
to the penitentiary. . . . Firing on [sol- 
diers] was treasonable.” 


CORRUPTION 
“Worse Than Judas” 

Twenty-five hundred citizens of New 
York City last week attended a testimonial 
dinner. to Grover Aloysius Whalen for his 
work as the city’s Police Commissioner 
The morning before the banquet Mr. 
Whalen went to Police Headquarters as’ 
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usual to attend the daily “line-up” of 
suspected criminals before the detective 
force. Two police detectives, Frederick 
Opperman, 25, and John Foran, 34, re- 
luctantly mounted the little stage. The 
charge against them was that they had 
tried to extort $25 from the proprietor of 
a small speakeasy on Staten Island. 
Instantly the Commissioner leaped into 
angry action. He jumped up on the plat- 
form beside the two culprits and, his voice 
shrilling with indignation and reproach, 
exclaimed: “. this morning you have 
two traitors [indicating Opperman and 
Foran] before you, two contemptible and 
disloyal men, men I can't find words 
strong enough to denounce! Judas be- 
trayed for 30 pieces of silver! They are 
worse than Judas! They not only betrayed 
their trust but tried to put the blame on 
another member of the department! .. .” 
Thus for departmental morale. The 
scene was but prelude to his annual report 
made later in the week. Of 424 pages he 
devoted a tithe (42) to “some of the many 
letters of commendation received by the 
police commissioner.” ‘ 
With pride he underscored New York’s 
crime record under his régime (1929): 


1928 1929 

Murder 339 357 
Assault and Robbery 1,232 1,172 
Burglary 3,708 2,990 
Felonious Assault 2,599 2,490 
Total 7,878 7,009 


and New York’s comparison with other 
cities: 





Crimes of Rate Per 

Cities Pop. Violence 100,000 
New York 6,064,484 4,519 74.1 
Chicago 3,102,800 9,509 300.7 
Philadelphia 2,035,90 110.5 
Detroit 1,334,500 I 82.4 
Los Angeles 1,300,000 0,903 535.0 
Cleveland 984,50 4,075 467.5 
St. Louis 859,200 5,646 705.7 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Edge’s Helper 

How helpful to an Ambassador a pretty 
woman may be was learned for a certainty 
in Paris last week by Walter Evans Edge. 
At the great Spring Salon of the National 
Society of Fine Arts and the Society of 
French Artists—prime event of the French 
art year, real Parisians as well as gaping 
tourists lined up in open admiration be- 
fore the portrait of a pretty, shapely 
young woman in a bright red gown against 
a peacock-blue background—Camilla Loy- 
all Ashe Sewall Edge, wife of the U. S. 
Ambassador, by  Portraitist Edward 
Everett Orr of the U. S. 





; — 


“Don’t Get into Politics’ 

Because his campaign manager, M. H. 
Marquardt, was convicted of importing 
five Chicago women to vote for him at 
Gary, Ind. polls, and because the added 
votes did not succeed in renominating him 
for Commissioner of Lake County, Wil- 
liam J. Fulton shot and killed himself last 
week. His suicide note read: “Dear 
Mother: I am at the breaking point and 
whether in defeat or victory I know not. 
Still I just can’t believe myself on this 
horrible affair. 1s 

To his son he wrote: “Bill, you have 
been a good boy. Take care of mother, 
finish school and carry on, but don’t get 
into politics.” 





PEOPLE 





“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 


Caught taking more than the legal 
amount of fish from a trout stream near 
Santa Cruz, Calif., said Roy Fellom Jr. 
to a man who claimed to be a law officer: 
“You can’t arrest me. My father’s a state 
senator.” 

“T can’t, eh? Well, my brother is Presi- 
dent of the United States,” truthfully re- 
plied Dean Theodore Jesse Hoover 
of the Stanford University School of En- 
gineering, deputy game warden. 

Learning that the home of his good 
friend Brand Dreibergen was afire in the 
village of Doorn, Holland, Wilhelm 
Hohenzollern mustered his houseserv- 
ants, rushed on the scene just as the local 
fire brigade put out the blaze. 


° 











Maurice E. Connolly, onetime presi- 
dent of Queens (one of New York City’s 
five boroughs), convicted of fat fraud in 
sewer contracts (Time, Oct. 29, 1928), 
lost his appeal, went to jail for a year, 
Said he: “Why make a Mardi Gras of 
it? . the public loves a victim. ... 
I'll serve my sentence with a clear con- 
science. . . . I'll read a whole bagful of 
good literature I brought over with me.” 

Ralph Leo Richards, half-brother of 
skilled Tennis Professional Vincent 
Richards, was sent to prison for an in- 
definite period (one day to three years), 
convicted of unlawfully entering a Man- 
hattan apartment three months ago. 








° 


As he had said he would do, Amadeo 
Peter Giannini, potent branch banker, 
founder of Transamerica Corp. (world’s 
biggest bankstock holding company), 
upon arriving last week at the age of 60, 
resigned from all his far-flung enterprises. 
Testifying before the House Banking & 
Currency Committee, said he: “Branch 
banking is coming and you can’t stop it. 
You can’t block economic progress. You're 
against a stone wall. Small communities 
are drying up. They don’t need small unit 
banks. Farmers drive over paved roads 
to the larger cities to do their banking. 
.. . Why in the world can’t we have 
nation-wide branch banking? If you have 
nation-wide branch banking you'll get 
away from this Wall Street bugaboo. .. . 
Branch banking will make 20,000 small 
bankers in this country rich.” 








Walter Percy Chrysler Jr., Dart- 
mouth freshman, son of the motor tycoon, 
put forth with friends last week The Five 
Arts ($5 for the first three issues), a 
magazine bound like a book, superior in 
typography to any other U. S. under- 
graduate publication, illustrated with pho- 
tographs of drawings and sculpture by 
Dartmouth men. Said the undergraduate 
daily Dartmouth: “Definitely better than 
one’s best expectations. ... The... 
project will have to step carefully to 
avoid the... error of being too con- 
sciously arty.” 

At Dartmouth, Scion Chrysler collects 
first editions, keeps a spitz dog, drives a 
green Chrysler roadster. 
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ead it either way 
-and you'll want 


GOODYEARS 


We have repeatedly said that “more tons are hauled 
on Goodyear Tires than on any other kind.” 





This statement has two meanings—both of them 
good. First of all, it means that more trucks are 
equipped with these famous tires—-they are chosen 
by more truck operators—they have convinced 
more men like yourself that they bring greater 
traction, greater endurance, greater safety to truck 
operation. 


Naturally, the statement also means that “more tons 
are hauled on Goodyears” in the sense that more 
loads can be hauledsy more trips can be made, on a 
set of these tires. That’s a matter of the average 
cost of operation on Goodyear Tires—and you can 
be sure they give a great account of themselves, 
otherwise they would not hold such a leadership. 
To get the fullest service which Goodyears can give 
you—apply the right type of tire to your hauling 
job. Goodyear Truck Tire Service Station Dealers 
are equipped to give you accurate recommendations 
—let them show you the way to greater satisfaction 
and economy from tires. 
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HIS FOUR MESSAGES 


flashed over the International Ss 


Postal Telegraph 
is the only 
American Telegraph 
company offering 


you a coordinated 


communications 


service 


N the course of a single 

day,a New York exporter 
had occasion to send mes- 
sages to correspondents in 
London, Buenos Aires, Chicago and 
aboard a ship in mid-Pacific. 


The four messages went over the 
International System ... all the way 
to their destination. 

The London cablegram sped across 
the ocean via Commercial Cables. 
All America Cables flashed the mes- 
sage to Buenos Aires. 


The Chicago telegram raced over 
Postal Telegraph wires. And Mackay 
Radio swiftly found the ship at sea. 

Each message pressed into service 
a different unit of the only American 
system of coordinated record com- 
munications. 


Se ae ee es 


THIS NEWLY OPENED Postal 
Telegraph office in Washington, 
D. C., shows us what the telegraph 
office of the future will be like... 
Comfortable chairs, desks, tables 
—in spacious, tastefully designed 
writing rooms. 
¢ ¢ 

The International System groups 
radio, telegraph, wire and cable at 
the instant service of American busi- 
ness. Often a single message races 
by wire, then cable or over the air 
before it reaches its destination. 

As the American nerve center of 
this vast system, Postal Telegraph 
not only serves as a feeder and dis- 
tributor of world-wide service, but it 
also renders swift, courteous and 


Postal Telegraph 


Commercial Cables ° 


Mackay Radio 


ooo 
RADIO e® by WIRE @ by CABLE 
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accurate service to 70,000 points in 
the United States and 8,000 points 
in Canada. 

Today, Postal Telegraph is bring- 
ing to American Business the most 
modern telegraphic service—includ- 
ing the typing telegraph . . . counter- 
less offices . . . emergency wire cir- 
cuits which insure against interrup- 
tions by storms and wire breakdown 
... alert, smartly uniformed messen- 
gers . . . photograms . . . and co- 
ordination of telegraph, cable and 
radio service. 

The next time you send a message 
to any part of the world, send it by 
Postal Telegraph. Take advantage of 
the world-wide facilities and service 
of the International System of co- 
ordinated communications. 


> All America Cables 
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INTERNATIONAL 
B. I. S. Bonds 


Looking more like an alert, smooth- 
shaven U. S. businessman than ever, M. 
Pierre Quesnay, youthful manager of the 
Bank for International Settlements (Time, 
April 28), received at Paris last week the 
formal ratifications by Britain, France, 
Germany, Italy and Belgium which make 
operative the famed Young Plan of Ger- 
man Reparations, or as they are now called 
“International Settlements.” 

After a fortnight of wrangling over 
details, the experts of the B. I. S. ended 
by announcing their “agreement in prin- 
ciple” that : 

Six Percent. The $300,000,000 issue 
of Young Plan Bonds will bear 54% in- 
terest, but will be offered to investors at 
a price insuring at least 6% return. 

May or June. May 30 and June 20, 
1930 were set as the limits between which 
the bonds will be placed on the principal 
security markets of the world, purchasable 
and payable in the currency of the country 
where issued. 

By way of initial ballyhoo for the 
bonds, B. I. S. officials pointed out that 
original buyers of the Dawes Plan Bonds 
have received in interest and appreciation 
an 11% return to date. 


<< 


Talkie Talkie 


Italy. As dramatically as Horatius at 
the Bridge, Signor Benito Mussolini has 
taken stance on the principle that English 
language talkies shall not pass into Italy— 
but in practice J/ Duce makes not a few 
exceptions, personally. 

In J! Duce’s private talkie theatre, the 
hero of a U. S. film entitled 7! Cantante 
Pazzo for Italian consumption recently 
wailed at JI Duce: “Mammy! Mammy!” 

Vastly diverted by Jl Pazzo, Il Duce 
permitted Ttalians to enjoy last week 
Pazzo Al Jolson in The Singing Fool. 

Rumania. Dowager Queen Marie per- 
mitted herself to be elected last week 
president of Regina Maria Productions, 
a talkie-making firm which will produce 
100% Rumanian films. 

Perhaps the only downright disparaging 
remark England’s Queen-Empress Mary is 
known to have uttered was her icy observa- 
tion, four years ago, that the Queen of a 
certain Balkan state, who, was then touring 
the U. S., ought to go to Hollywood and 
remain there. Queen Marie is Queen 
Mary’s husband’s second cousin. 

Hungary. ‘Money, money! Give me 
money, Papa Zukor!’’ screamed a coarse- 
faced peasant woman in the village of 
Ricse last week, thrusting up a hand: that 
half begged, half threatened at Cinema 
Tycoon Adolph Zukor, who with Mrs. 
Zukor was revisiting his Hungarian birth- 
place. 

“And why am I to give you money?” 
asked Mr. Zukor. Already he has given 
thousands to Ricse, and although a Jew, 
has rebuilt the Protestant Church. 

“You took my picture when you were 
here last.” 


Not for a moment allowing his day to 
be spoiled, Mr. Zukor rode with Mrs. 
Zukor beamingly beneath a_ triumphal 
arch, down a quaint main street, finally 
reached the synagog. “Welcome, welcome, 
Mr. Zukor,” cried the Mayor of Ricse, 
and added somewhat redundantly, “We 
hail you as the greatest citizen of our 
village!” ( He is in fact the world’s fore- 
most cinema executive, president of Para- 
mount-Famous-Lasky.) 

Germany. Professor Max The Miracle 
Reinhardt pooled his resources with Show- 
man Curtis Melnitz, onetime Berlin man- 
ager for United Artists Theatre Circuit 
of America, and bought controlling inter- 
est last week in Terra Film, a leading 
German cinema firm which he will use to 
produce German talkie operettas, later 
talkie operas. 

Palestine has 27 cinema houses, 20 
owned and patronized exclusively by Jews. 
One of the Jewish ones at Tel Aviv is in- 
stalling sound equipment. Jews are boy- 
cotting it for fear that film English will 
corrupt their children’s Hebrew. 

France. A representative of Western 
Electric Co. was in Palestine last week, 
arranging to take to Paris a troupe of 
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DOWAGER QUEEN MARIE 


Queen Mary, icy, suggested Hollywood, 


100% Jewish actors to make talkie’ in 
France in Hebrew. 

Britain. Said famed Director J. H. 
Graham Cutts, producer of the first British 
film to win international success (Woman 
to Woman) last week: “I am not going to 
work for the pocket-money fees now of- 
fered British directors. I have bought a 
roadhouse. The competition of talkies 


from the other side makes Britain’s film 
future wholly obscure.”’ 

Playwright John Drinkwater (Abraham 
Lincoln, Robert E. Lee) said he would 
write a biography of Cineman Carl 
Laemmle (Universal Pictures Corp.), na- 
tive of Laupheim, Germany. 

A-B-C Countries. Latin America 
bought more U. S. film last year than 
Europe, but Latins are getting more and 
more excited about the “invasion of Eng- 
lish language talkies.” Today the study 
of English is compulsory in Chilean 
schools, but last week a writer in the 
authoritative monthly Chile warned that 
“a reaction” (by Chileans against talkies 
in English) “may lead to total exclusion 
and even reflect back on the teaching of 
English in the schools.” 

Brazilians are growing equally vexed, 
and in the Argentine last week the City 
Council of Buenos Aires debated a choice 
between two ordinances, one entirely for- 
bidding the exhibition of talkies in Eng- 
lish, the other increasing by 50% the tax 
on theatres showing such films. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Rooks, King & “Tote” 

_ Even the big black rooks (big as broil- 
ing chickens) of the Tower of London 
had a part last week in the Empire’s cele- 
bration of a great day: the 20th anniver- 
sary of George V's accession to rule as 
King, Defender of the Faith, Emperor of 
India. 

Irish Guardsmen at the Tower bought a 
big bag of what rooks like. Pompous in 
his red coat, the eldest Guardsman, bag in 
hand, surrounded by expectant birds, made 
a few appropriate remarks, chiefly for the 
benefit of humans who had gathered to 
watch. “Sure and our Holy Mither her- 
self, may she bless His Majesty!” cried 
the old Guardsman, “And Divil take his 
enemies, bad cess to ‘em!”’ 

Opening his bag he swished out a shower 
of yellow corn. Cawing, hopping, flapping 
and gobbling, the Royal Rooks celebrated. 
Replete at last, they waddled off toward 
benches on Tower Green, flopped’ up with 
difficulty to perch on top rails, croaked 
contentedly, and with their large, dark, 
watery eyes ogled human bench-roosters. 

There was more ogling at Buckingham 
Palace. The biggest crowd since His Maj- 
esty’s nearly fatal pneumonia (Time, Dec. 
3, 1928, et seq.) began to gather outside 
the tall iron fence not long after dawn. 
About 8 a. m. a rumor escaped mysteri- 
ously from the Palace that the Sovereign 
had risen from his Royal and Imperial 
bed. Half an hour later he and Queen 
Mary were said, on the high authority of 
a scullery maid, to be eating savory kip- 
pers. About 9 a. m. the patient, patriotic 
crowd learned that “the King is examining 
congratulatory telegrams and cablegrams 
from all over the world”’—this from an 
important, reliable equerry. Denser and 
denser grew the crowd, but with no ill- 
mannered clamor for Their Majesties to 
show themselves at a window. 

Along toward half-past-ten official ob- 
servance of the day began with a line-up 
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in the Palace of Royal servants 20 years 
or more in service. Representing the four 
“peoples” of the British Isles—English, 
Welsh, Irish, Scotch—they stood with 
proud, palpitating breasts ready to receive 
the King’s silver “faithful service” medal. 
A little painfully, for his fingers are not so 
nimble as before his illness, George V 
pinned and pinned. 

Bombardier Benott was last to be med- 
aled. For 20 years he has been firing 21- 
gun salutes. As soon as he decently could, 
after being medaled, Bombardier Benott 
marched round to the front of the Palace, 
made ready to blaze away once more 
Hundreds of eyes peered through the iron 
railing, focused on the small door at the 
right of the Palace, on the long red plush 
carpet leading to the dark maroon (almost 
black) Royal Daimler. Briskly, in an 
impeccable grey topper, King George 
walked the carpet, squiring Queen Mary 
amid lusty cheers. He was going to cele- 
brate in 100% English fashion by attend- 
ing the races—for the first time since he 
went to Goodwood in July 1928. Very, 
very slowly, at less than a walking pace, 
the Daimler snailed across the courtyard, 
dipped like an infinitely cautious tortoise 
out the Palace gate, crept past cheering 
thousands massed along Constitution Hill 
—Their Majesties bowing all the time. 

“My mother told me,” Queen Mary 
once said resignedly to a Lady-in-Waiting, 
“that it was the People’s right to look at 
us. I try to remember this when it would 
be a luxury to draw the curtains of my 
car. I hope that neither George nor I 
may ever selfishly deprive our people of 
one of their rights.” 

BOOM, BOOM, BOOM!—21 times 
sounded the guns at Buckingham Palace, 
the guns in Hyde Park, the guns at the 
Tower of London, firing all together at 
high noon, 


Crowds at the Newmarket Races told 
each other by the thousand with breathless 
exclamations: “The King is smoking a 
cigar!” 

In his 65th year, with pneumonia just 
behind him, with his doctors optimistic but 
warning that the Royal heart is weak, 
George V stood smiling and puffing in the 
Royal Box as the horses lined up, sucking 
his favorite long pale weed with relish. 

Strolling down from the stand a little 
later, the King-Emperor approached with 
frank curiosity a “tote” or totalizator, a 
modification of the French pari mutuel 
betting machine, which has been intro- 
duced at British meets since the onset of 
His Majesty’s illness. On a series of auto- 
matic dials the machine shows the total of 
bets on each horse up to the moment of 
starting and the grand total of bets. On 
the basis of these totals the totalizator 
automatically sets the odcs. In “tote” or 
pari mutuel betting a percentage of the 
whole sum wagered is deducted as a fee. 
What remains is divided between those 
who have wagered on the winner. If only 
one person has bet on the first horse he 
gets it all. If 1,000 have backed the win- 
ner the winnings are split 1,000 ways. 

Although the promoters of the tote call 
it “the acme of simplicity,” most English- 


men have not yet quite got the hang of this 
outlandish French machine, and last week 
King George approached his first tote with 
frank diffidence. 

“Supposing I wanted a ticket for Suada 
in the fourth race?” said the King-Em- 
peror tentatively to the sleek little man 
in the tote, “What do I do?” 

“What denomination of ticket, Your 
Majesty?” questioned the clerk in return, 
“A fiver?” 

“Oh no,” 
guinea.” 

Burrrrzipppp! The clerk touched an 
electric key, and, exactly like a U. S. movie 
ticket machine, the tote poked out a ticket 
for Suada, value of one guinea. Fingering 
this novel pasteboard, puffing his pale 
Havana, George V walked back to the 
Royal Box with Suada’s owner, his son-in- 
law, the spidery-limbed Earl of Harewood, 
spouse of Princess Mary. In the fourth 
race Royalty’s loping Suada was almost 
lost among the last of the also-rans, and 
lost with it was the King’s guinea. A 
genial loser, George V discreetly made 
known that he was having fun, that he 
planned to stay through the whole series 
of Newmarket races. 


Laureate Masefield 


In the King-Emperor’s personal house- 
hold (to be carefully distinguished from 
His Majesty’s ecclesiastical and medical 
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said His Majesty, “One 




















Keystone 
Port MASEFIELD 


His Eton was a windjammer, his Oxford 
a saloon, 


households and from Her Majesty’s house- 
hold) the Poet Laureate ranks below the 
Groom of the Robes, much below the Yeo- 
men of the Guard, and almost immeas- 
urably beneath the Lords in Waiting. 

Nevertheless the Poet Laureate is a 
member of the Lord Chamberlain’s office. 
He receives £72 a year, and, as a bonus, 
can take his choice between an additional 
£27 or a butt of canary wine. Moreover 
it was noticed last week, when Poet John 
Masefield was appointed Laureate, to suc- 
ceed the late Dr. Robert Bridges, that 
the sale of his books spurted, both in 
London and New York, due partly to 
public clamor, partly to bursts of adver- 
tising feverishly concocted overnight by 
shrewd publishers. 

Mr. MacDonald decided last week that 
the very man for Laureate is a person 
whom Queen Victoria would certainly not 
have considered fit for admission to the 
royal household (her Laureates were 
Southey, Wordsworth, Tennyson, Austin). 

If John Masefield’s parents are known, 
they have escaped the standard works of 
reference. He was “just born” in grimy 
Liverpool. At 14 he was not wearing an 
Eton collar but windjamming on seas high 
and wild. Instead of matriculating at 
Oxford he sought, while working as a 
handyman around a New York saloon, to 
learn the art of bartending but was never 
deemed sufficiently adept. No matter— 
his poems sold. He went to Oxford in 
1922 to be made a D. Litt. honoris causa. 
Intentionally or not the new Poet Lau- 
reate symbolizes the fact that Britain is 
now ruled by men with almost as little 
formal education as himself (Messrs. Mac- 
Donald and Snowden attended board 
school). 

Masefield’s Works. Rough sea stories- 
in-verse like Dauber, long homely narra- 
tives such as The Everlasting Mercy and 
exciting ones like Right Royal and Rey- 
nard the Fox, shorter, more spiritual 
pieces such as The Passing Strange, these 
with a bagful of sonnets more notable for 
content than form comprise the works of 
the new Laureate, symbol of a new order. 

New also is Laureate Masefield’s atti- 
tude toward wine, immemorial beverage 
of bards. Perhaps because he worked in 
a bar he has been for years as complete 
a teetotaler as Henry Ford. “I don’t like 
the taste of wine,” said he last week. “On 
the other hand I like its appearance. It 
is afier all the essence of sunlight. But 
one is stimulated by one’s feelings. I 
cannot write verses to order. I do not 
think any man really writes unless he is 
deeply stirred.” 


— + 


State Secret Betrayed 


On his visit to President Hoover, snowy- 
crested James Ramsay MacDonald created 
a profound impression, won literally mil- 
lions of friends by the simple yet often 
thrilling words in which he voiced love of 
Peace, devotion to God, and_ perhaps 
most moving of all to city dwellers, his 
deep, countryman’s joy in Nature, in “the 
rushing waters and softly sighing trees of 
your Rapidan.” 
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with a resolution for 
independence by 
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ST. GANDHI’S HEAD= 
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R.R. strikes. 
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where St. Gandhi 
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Would so poetical, peace-loving a gentle- 
man ever order a “third degree?” The 
mere notion of such a thing profoundly 
shocked the Prime Minister’s friends last 
week, but he did give certain orders. As 
a result ten Scotland Yard detectives en- 
tered at about midnight the London home 
of Citizen John T. Kirk. Frightened Mrs. 
Kirk saw her husband grilled by the ten, 
grew frantic while he stubbornly refused 
to tell something the Prime Minister 
wished to know, finally became hysterical 
anc by her pleading broke down the resis- 
tance of Citizen Kirk, who then told. 

Flabbergasting Name. Laborites ex- 
plained that the means to which Scot Mac- 
Donald resorted tosatisfyhis curiosity were 
Justified by the grave Indian crisis. When 
three newspapers (London Daily Tele- 
graph, London Daily Chronicle, Manches- 
ter Daily Dispatch) let out in advance the 
state secret that the MacDonald Govern- 
ment had decided to arrest St. Gandhi in 
India (Time, May 12) even the cool Scot’s 
herves jumped. 


Beyond a doubt the Viceroy had ad- 
vised Mr. MacDonald that St. Gandhi 
must be taken by surprise, lest his arrest 
lead to violence on the spot, and the 
Prime Minister had pledged both his own 
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and his Cabinet’s word to keep the secret. 
When it leaked out he saw red, jumped 
to the conclusion that he must have been 
betrayed by some disloyal civil servant, 
invoked the Official Secrets’ Act, ordered 
Scotland Yard to get the traitor. 

Working fast, the Yard forced Assist- 
ant Editor W. O. R. Griffiths of the Daily 
Chronicle to divulge “under protest” that 
Parliamentary Correspondent John T. 
Kirk had ferreted the secret. Routed out 
and third-degreed, Mr. Kirk at last uttered 
a name which flabbergasted his ten tor- 
mentors, the name of no petty civil 
servant but that of their superior, His 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for Home 
Affairs, the Cabinet Minister in charge of 
Scotland Yard, the Right Honorable John 
Robert Clynes. 

Hot Weather Fade Out. As finally 
divulged last week, the true story of the 
leak began with Correspondent Kirk idling 
near the door from which the Cabinet 
emerged after making their historic de- 
cision. Entering casually into hot weather 
gossip with statesmen he knew, Mr. Kirk 
remarked to no one in particular, “I sup- 
pose the Cabinet agreed to arrest Gandhi.” 

An involuntary “Yes” betrayed the 
secret. But so well did Correspondent 
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Kirk control his features, so unobtrusively 
did he melt out of the conversing circle, 
that not even the ‘“‘betrayer” realized what 


he had done. 
INDIA 
Lady After Saint 


If St. Gandhi were a new-born babe, 
if James Ramsay MacDonald were his 
proud father, St. Gandhi could not have 
been treated with more tender, solicitous 
care than was lavished by His Majesty’s 
Government last week. 

The special apartments at the Poona 
jail, the special herd purchased to provide 
the Saint with goat’s milk, the special 
chef hired to pamper the prisoner’s taste 
(Time, May 12), not even all these lux- 
uries sufficed. Poona was deemed too 
warm. By means so secret that no detail 
leaked out, the prisoner was spirited to 
Purandhar Military Sanitarium at the salu- 
brious altitude of 4,500 ft. There every 
day, whether he liked it or not, St. Gandhi 
received a tender but thorough physical 
examination by a corps of British physi- 
cians. As during the illness of George 
V, they issued frequent bulletins, but in 
this case to the effect that “for a man of 
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his age” (61), St. Gandhi’s health seemed 
as near perfect as could possibly be ex- 
pected. 

Meanwhile the viceregal court moved 
from New Delhi, the expensively erected 
capital of British India, to salubrious 
Simla, the summer capital in the cool 
eastern Himalayas. There potent, tremen- 
dously tall Baron Irwin (the Viceroy is 
fully two heads taller than scrawny little 
St. Gandhi) received a letter in which 
his prisoner accused him of employing 
British troops in such a way as to pro- 
voke the violence which seethed last week 
in India. 

“Dear friend,” wrote Saint to Vice- 
roy, “I know the dangers attendant upon 
the-method adopted by me, but my coun- 
try is not likely to mistake my meaning. 
I say what I mean and think. The only 
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St. GANDHI & Mrs. SArojINI NAIDU 


She marched on alone. 


way to conquer violence is through non- 
violence, pure and undefiled. 

“If, in spite of repeated warnings, the 
people resort to violence, I must disown 
responsibility and you may condemn civil 
disobedience as much as you like. Will 
you prefer a violent revolt? 

“History will pronounce the verdict that 
the British Government, not bearing be- 
cause not understanding, goaded human 
nature to violence, which it could under- 
stand how to deal with.” 

Shrewd Move. Certainly there was vio- 
lence enough last week in India (see map). 
Riots small and great broke out in the 
chief commercial cities of Madras, Cal- 
cutta and Bombay. At Peshawar on the 
northwestern frontier, in circumstances 
which censorship obscured, two soldiers 
were burned to death in an armored car 
ignited by natives. But most frightful of 
all were atrocities at Sholapur. This city 
—a cotton-spinning metropolis of 12,000 
—was for a time virtually ruled by various 
mobs, some followers of the Saint, others 
a nondescript rabble out to loot while loot- 
ing was good. After 50 deaths, 400 


woundings, disorder continued. As a 
crowning horror three Mohammedan po- 
licemen were seized by Hindus, drenched 
with gasoline and burned. Despatches 
disagreed as to whether they were 
“burned alive.” 

That Mohammedan reprisals against 
followers of Hindu St. Gandhi did not at 
once break out was due to his great 
shrewdness. Before he was spirited off 
to jail he appointed as his successor that 
venerable Mohammedan Abbas Tyabji, 
onetime judge of the Baroda court. Result: 
at Amritsar leaders of the Sikh Mohamme- 
dans, “best fighters in India,” last week 
declared for St. Gandhi and independence. 

Lady Leader. As No. 2 leader of the 
Gandhi movement, Judge Tyabji at once 
announced that he would carry out a 
project which the Saint was on the verge 
of attempting when jailed: a great ‘“non- 
violent raid” on the salt deposits at Dhar- 
asana. How a “raid” can be “non-violent” 
is hard for occidentals to understand. The 
British did not try, promptly clapped No. 2 
leader Tyabji into jail near Navsari. 
Naturally smart St. Gandhi had not omit- 
ted to name a No. 3 leader. Automatically 
his whole vast movement for independence 
was turned over to her: Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu, poetess and lecturer, aged 51, edu- 
cated at King’s College, London, mother of 
four, zealous social reformer, onetime 
president of St. Gandhi’s Indian National 
Congress which authorized him to declare 
independence (Time, Jan. 6), onetime 
member of the Bombay municipality. 
Perhaps with more guile than St. Gandhi 
or Judge Tyabji, Mrs. Naidu did not an- 
nounce her next move last week, and thus 
avoided arrest. 


FRANCE 
“Miscreants”’ 


Reports that the U. S. Treasury paid 
1,250,000 francs ($50,000) to a “Paris 
clerk” for information he got by “violat- 
ing the premises” of famed Dressmaker 
Paul Poiret stirred Paris editors last week 
to apoplectic fury. 

Mad as two stitches, Dressmaker Poiret 
showed reporters a letter he had just re- 
ceived from Mrs. Robert L. Dodge, on 
whom U. S. Customs men imposed the 
record penalty of all time $213,286 (TIME, 
May 12). Mrs. Dodge complained, said 
M. Poiret, that the Customs officials 
showed her photostatic copies of pages 
from the Poiret ledger, thus forcing her 
to agree with their view that she had 
bought a great many Poiret gowns she had 
no recollection of buying. 

If rich, highly strung clients cannot de- 
pend on their dressmakers to guard them 
from such humiliating mistakes, argued 
Paris editors last week; if the U. S. Treas- 
ury is actually spending millions of francs 
to corrupt poor Paris clerks, then the 
Government of France should act to pro- 
tect the national interest. 

Roundly M. Poiret swore that there 
was only one means by which photostatic 
copies of his books could have been ob- 
tained—burglary, as bold as ever was com- 
mitted. He filed formal complaint “against 


persons unknown” before a Juge d’Instruc- 
tion, who expressed indignation, issued an 
order bidding the Paris police to “find and 
apprehend these miscreants.” 


RUMANIA 
“Perfect U. S. Gentleman” 


“Put up your hands! Get out of your 
car! Lie down in the road!” 

These brusque commands the leader of 
a Rumanian robber band addressed, last 
week, to the occupants of the last of some 
dozen limousines to bear guests home 
from a dinner at Castle Mogoshoioa, 
sumptuous summer palace of Prince Jan 
Bibesco and his spouse, socialite authoress 
Princess Marthe (Catherine Paris) Bi- 
besco. 

A heavy steel wire stretched across the 
road had forced the last limousine to halt 
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& HARLES SCHUVELDT DEWEY 


“Vou forget that my country has its 
Chicago.” 


with screaming brakes. One of its oc- 
cupants was the present Rumanian Minis- 
ter to the U. S., sleek Charles A. Davila. 
In vain he tried diplomatic blandishments 
on the robbers. “Shut up and lie down!” 
they ordered, brandishing clubs. Diplo- 
matist Davila lay down. : 

Next the Countess Szembeck, wife of 
the Polish Minister at Bucharest, was 
forced to ruin her lace evening gown by 
reclining in some particularly squelchy 
mud. “Outrageous!” she stormed, sobbed. 

Last to step from the limousine and lie 
down under the robbers’ guns, was Charles 
Schuveldt Dewey, financial adviser to 
Poland for the last two-and-a-half years. 
Aside from Mr. Dewey’s letter of credit, 
which the Rumanian robbers scorned, they 
took from his well-lined pockets $2,000 
in cash. 

Countess Szembeck’s justly _ praised 
‘swanlike neck” yielded a $7,000 string of 
pearls. Diplomat Davila’s fat roll of bank- 
notes amounted, he later claimed, to “more 
than $5,000.” 

“Get up!” barked the robber chieftain 
at last. “Get back into your car. Tell your 
chauffeur to drive to Bucharest without 
stopping, quick!” 

Rumanian censorship is famed. The 
robbery was kept secret for two days, 
though private apology was made by the 
Government to Mr. Dewey. On the third 
day the story leaked out, and in pornpous 
full dress a whole troop of high officials 
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arrived at Mr. Dewey’s hotel to make 
official, abject apology, promise vengeance, 
restitution. 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen! Spare your 
apologies!” soothed genial Mr. Dewey. 
“You forget that my country has its 
Chicago. Perhaps your bandits are pref- 
erable to ours. When ours ‘take us for 
a ride’ we never return, Your robbers 
spared our lives and gave us the very 
good advice that we should drive as fast 
as possible to your splendid capital.” 

In the eulogies of Mr. Dewey which 
burst forth next day in Bucharest papers 
he was called “true sportsman... 
generous, understanding friend . . . per- 
fect American gentleman. . . .” 


—-e 


Red Chief 

With his wife and three aides the for- 
mer chief of the Rumanian police was 
convicted last week of receiving money 
from Moscow, spying for the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. 

Stern, the court fined whilom Chief 
Tibacu 100,000 lei (about $500), clapped 
him into jail for ten years, sentenced his 
wife and aides to five years each. 


PAPAL STATE 


Ambassador, Tobacco, Papers 

Absorbed though they were last week 
in spiritual news from the Eucharistic 
Congress at Carthage (see p. 25), citizens 
of the Papal State perused with interest 
accounts of not a few important temporal 
doings by members of the Church: 

Ambassador. Alarmed by President 
Hoover’s appointment of Presbyterian 
Motorman John North Willys to be U. S. 
Ambassador at Warsaw (Mr. Hoover had 
previously designated Methodist Alexander 
Pollack Moore, who died before he could 
take the post) the Polish Catholic Press 
Agency last week sent out as news a story 
that “Mr. Willys finances anti-Catholic 
fanatics, mostly Methodists.” 

Special significance was attached to this 
incident by Poles, because the present 
Pope was formerly Nuncio at Warsaw, 
maintains closest touch with prominent 
Polish Catholics. The daily Gazeta Wars- 
sawska said editorially: “Ambassador 
Willys must cease to be a Protestant mis- 
sionary while he remains in Poland.” 

Tobacco. The supreme Pontiff made 
known at the Vatican that in the Papal 
State the privilege of dealing in tobacco 
will shortly be constituted a government 
monopoly as in Italy. 

Papers. On the British Island of Malta 
the local Roman Catholic archbishop last 
week announced that until further notice 
it shall be a sin: 1) To read either the 
Daily Malta Chronicle or the Sun; 2) To 
sell copies of either paper. 

Asked to explain, the Archbishop said 
he was acting “from motives which must 
be evident to anybody who has the least 
Christian sentiment.” 

_ Key to the Maltese situation: the island 
is divided between several Catholic fac- 
tions, one led by Archbishop Maurus 
Caruana who is pro-Italian, another by 
the Chief Minister (virtual ruler of Malta, 


offspring of a Maltese mother and a British 
father), stalwart Baron Strickland of 
Sizergh, who of course fights tooth and 
nail all propaganda to restore Malta to 
Italy. 

Some months ago Archbishop and 
Baron both appealed to the Pope, who 
found their dispute so complex that he 
sent to Malta as an apostolic visitor, 
Father Paschal Robinson, who today 
is Papal Nuncio to the Irish Free State. 

After a thorough investigation of the 
Maltese squabble, Father Robinson re- 
ported back to Rome in such terms that 
the Supreme Pontiff became vexed with 
Baron Strickland and, leaning toward his 
opponent, made it possible last week for 
the Archbishop to anneunce that either 
reading or selling of pro-Strickland papers 
is a sin. 

Archbishop Caruana’s brother, Bishop 
Caruana, was the last Apostolic Delegate 
to Mexico prior to former President 
Calles’ drastic break with the Church 
(TIME, Feb. 22, 1926, et seq.). 


Smart Son 


Louis Osborne, six, is the smart son of 
Rome’s suave Dr. Algernon Osborne, com- 
mercial attaché at the U. S. embassy. He 
has a sister Maria Christina, another sister 
Isabel. Like the Jaeckel boys (sons of the 
U. S. consul general) Dr. Algernon Os- 
borne’s children go to Miss Ruth Faison 
Shaw’s school for offspring of the U. S. 
colony, and all lisp fluent Italian. 

A great and good friend of Miss Shaw 
is Monsignor Eugene Burke, rector of the 
American College at Rome. Came news 
last week of a memorable treat he had 
arranged for the small students. 

Led by Teacher Myrtle Pierson, the lit- 
tle girls in white and the little boys in 
black walked into the Vatican, past tow- 
ering papal guardsmen in medieval armor. 
Conducted by scarlet ushers into the audi- 
ence chamber of the Supreme Pontiff, they 
were arranged in a neat, kneeling row, 
faces upturned, eyes sparkling with in- 
terest. 

Majestic in his great robes, Pope Pius 
XI entered, silently, paused before each 
of the kneeling children, allowed each to 
kiss his apostolic ring. Not until he stood 
opposite small smart Louis Osborne did 
the Holy Father speak. 

“How old are you, my son?” 

“Sei, Santissimo Papa!” chirped Louis, 
could afterward boast to his playmates: 
“T was the only one Papa spoke to.” 


MONACO 


Roulette Bomb 


Vexed by his losses at Monte Carlo, an 
indignant player in sleek evening clothes 
rose from one of the roulette tables last 
week, extracted a hand grenade from his 
tailcoat pocket, tossed it onto the wheel 
where the little ball spun, then quickly 
made his escape amid panic. 

Screams of terror were silenced by the 
concussion. Followed the tinkling crash 
of an immense chandelier. Casino attend- 
ants rushed in to count the dead, succor 


the wounded. By what amounted to a 
miracle nobody had been so much as 
scratched. In a half-hour the demolished 
table had been carted out, the chandelier 
swept up, and croupiers were again crying 
“Mesdames, Messieurs, faites vos jeux!” 

Experts opined that only the immensely 
massive construction of the bombed rou- 
lette table, which deflected the force of 
the explosion upward at the chandelier had 
prevented the Casino from becoming a 
shambles. 

Contrary to alarmist reports, picturing 
the Casino as well nigh bankrupt by com- 
petition from newer, smarter gambling 
places, the year-end report released last 
week showed profits to the Casino Com- 
pany of 122,000,000 francs ($4,880,000). 

Salaries paid to the remarkably well 
remunerated Casino officers, croupiers and 
staff totaled 29,300,000 francs, or more 
than $1,000,000. 

After electing Monsieur René Léon to 
be Managing Director for three more 
years, the Board voted a_ stockholders’ 
dividend of 620 francs per share. 

Though sound enough in a business way, 
the Principality of Monaco was racked 
again last week by political strife, surpris- 
ing in view of the fact that last fall the 
Prince of Monaco’s smart daughter 
Charlotte was announced to have settled 
His Highness’ quarrel with certain political 
factions. 

As a result of this compromise ‘new 
elections were held, resulting in a victory 
for the Monarchist Party headed by 
Mayor Eugene Marquet of Monte Carlo. 
But the electors chosen by the people re- 
belliously elected a National Council 
which Prince Louis does not consider 
favorable to himself. Irate, His Highness 
denounced the new Council last week as 
“illegal,” dissolved it, ordered new 
elections. 


NORWAY 


Scalawags Beware 

Not long ago tall, grave King Haakon 
VII belied his stern appearance, made the 
first contribution to a fund for the benefit 
of.a woman with two children who, beaten 
repeatedly by her husband, finally killed 
him with an axe. 

Again last week the ready sympathy of 
highly placed Norwegians for wronged 
women was proved at Oslo. By special 
act of the Storting (Parliament) a sum of 
money “sufficient to assist Fru Amanda 
Anderson in her present difficulties” was 
placed at her disposal by the Statskassen 
(Treasury). 

Fru  <Anderson’s “difficulties”: Herr 
Anderson recently galavanted to Chicago, 
obtained a divorce there, remarried. 

Financed by her Government, deserted 
Fru Anderson will soon sail for Chicago. 
There the local Norwegian consul is in- 
structed to assist her in setting aside her 
husband’s divorce decree, proving him a 
bigamist liable to the full penalty of the 
law. 

The Norwegian Treasury will also de- 
fray the expenses of Fru Anderson’s re- 
turn (triumphal it is hoped) to Oslo. 
Public sentiment there holds that too long 
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have scalawag husbands found it compara- 
tively easy to leave their faithful wives 
stranded in Norway while they revel in 
what one Oslo editor called last week “the 
easy prosperity and dissolute high life of 


the States.” 
ICELAND 


Who’s Loony? 

Prosperous Iceland is just about to 
celebrate the 1,oooth anniversary of the 
founding of her Althing (“The Oldest 
Parliament in the World”). She has 
weathered a fiscal crisis which seemed to 
threaten her banking structure, emerged 
sound (Time, Feb. 17). After painful 
conning and concentration, King Chris- 
tian X of Denmark, who is also King of 
Iceland, has learned enough Icelandic to 
read his Millennial Day speech in that 
tongue. Everything seemed ready, last 
week, for a perfect celebration which 
thousands of U. S. tourists will attend. 
Suddenly a terrific squabble and commo- 
tion was raised by Dr. Helgi Tomasson, 
Director of Iceland’s only Lunatic Asylum. 

Backed by a group of prominent Ice- 
landic physicians, Dr. Tomasson issued a 
public statement that the “Mussolini of 
Iceland,” famed Herra Jonas Jonsson, 
boss politician, Minister of Justice and 
Ecclesiastics, is a lunatic, suggested that 
if his skill and that of his associates is 
not sufficient to diagnose Herra Jonsson 
as mad, then by all means let the world’s 
foremost psychiatric authorities be sum- 
moned to Reykjavik. 

In point of fact Herra Jonsson is suffi- 
ciently eccentric, in a masterful driving 
sort of way, to have excited the same sort 
of hushed questions which are asked about 
Signor Benito Mussolini. To be great and 
to be mad are merely two different ways 
of being unusual. 

Lunatic or no lunatic, the “Mussolini 
of Iceland” acted last week like a states- 
man, dismissed Dr. Tomasson from his 
post as Director of the Icelandic Lunatic 
Asylum, brought pressure on the Icelandic 
press to drop discussion of the whole mat- 
ter, pushed resolutely on with plans for 
the Millennial Celebration. 


CHINA 
Again, War 
(See front cover) 

Vermonters do not mix well with Vir- 
ginians. Tall, sturdy, slow-but-sure North 
Chinamen despise and are despised by 
Scuth Chinamen, small, nimble, slick. Last 
week China resumed on a grand scale her 
civil war between North and South. It 
has been dragging on, in one form or 
another, ever since the Dragon Throne 
was upset by the revolution of 1911. Ob- 
servers noted that this time the battle is 
between forces headed by the four best 
men of North. and South: 

North 

Marshal Yen Hsi-shan, the “Peace 
Lord” who has kept order in Shansi 
province for 18 years, recently summoned 
a congress to Peking to elect him presi- 
dent of China (Trme, May 12). 

Marshal, Feng Yu-hsiang maintains the 


largest private army in the world (150,- 

ooo men) on a plane of sobriety, industry 

(every soldier must know a trade) and 

Old Testament battling Christianity. 
South 

President Chiang Kai-shek, the great- 
est soldier South China has produced in 
modern times, once conquered all China 
(Tim_E, June 25, 1928), but is today presi- 
dent im fact of only an ill-defined area in 
central China with its capital at Nanking. 

Mr. T. V. Soong, head of the great 
Shanghai banking house of Soong, finance 
minister in Chiang’s government, graduate 
of Harvard, is unquestionably the ablest, 
most potent, most public-spirited Chinese 
financier. 

Great Battles. -Chinese wars are fought 
with three weapons: 1) Stupendous bribes, 
actually running into millions of dollars 
in cold cash; 2) Grossly exaggerated press 


j oe y 


CHIANG 
Can he brandish Japan? 


communiqués that one’s own army is 
sweeping all before it; 3) Men, hundreds 
of thousands of poor, illiterate fellows, 
fighting on one side one day, on the other 
the next, as instructed by their +bribe- 
pocketing officers. All this has gone on 
until it has become a system, sanctified 
by custom, employed as a matter of prac- 
tical necessity by Chinamen otherwise 
great and good. 

Great but vague battles took place last 
week along an east-west front about mid- 
way between Peking and Nanking, the 
rival capitals. In a general way this front 
lay along China’s Lunghai R. R., with 
most of the fighting extending from Su- 
chow (where President Chiang established 
military headquarters last week) 70 miles 
west towards Chengchow. 

From his field headquarters Marshal 
Yen telegraphed to Peking that his armies 
were already victorious, had slain 10,000 
of their enemies, taken 15,000 prisoners 
and were advancing rapidly upon Nanking 
—an exhilarating exaggeration. 

Chiang countered Yen’s boast by an- 
nouncing that his airplanes were wiping 
out the enemy wholesale, though admit- 


ting their superiority in machine gun fire, 
All this, of course, was merely overture. 
As a general thing Chinese wars last until 
stopped by the winter rains or some par- 
ticularly monumental bribe. 


Yen. Because he really is a “Peace 
Lord,” and because this is his first war in 
more than a decade, interest and sympathy 
focused last week on great, hairy-chested, 
basso-profundo-voiced Marshal Yen (see 
front cover). 

As the ‘Model Governor” of Shansi 
province, which he has in fact erected 
into an independent island state (sur- 
rounded by China), Yen rightly claims the 
high distinction of having brought pros- 
perity to 11,000,000 souls, the happiest in 
China today, despite a food shortage in 
the southwestern part. His hobbies are 
not women, whiskey, opium or even gold; 
but good roads, silkworm culture, soldiers 
for defense, police to preserve order, and 
the development of superior cattle, horses, 
plows, poultry, fertilizers—all things of 
direct benefit to his rustic people. 

Yen‘is not a Christian but many of his 
methods are Christocratic. He likes to 
think that Confucius is his guide, but his 
attitude toward Christians is benevolent, 
and he has not hesitated to seal an alliance 
with Feng, the “Christian Marshal,” who 
is to be war minister in the Peking Govy- 
ernment shortly to be organized by Yen 
as president. 

Last week Feng, with his “largest pri- 
vate army,” was reported to be making a 
wide, westward detour around the battle 
area, intending to capture Hankow, on the 
River Yangtze, “The Chicago of China,” 
so called because it is the chief commer- 
cial city of Central China. If he does 
capture Hankow, Feng can descend the 
river and approach Nanking’s rear in 
crushing force. 

Japan? Two years ago the Japanese 
Government intervened in China against 
President Chiang and his Nankingers. 
Startling were reports last week that’in a 
desperate pinch Chiang can now count on 
the aid of Japan. 

Over long periods the policy of the 
Tokyo government is to pick a strong 
Chinese faction—no matter which—sup- 
port the said faction by fair means or foul, 
and exact in return commercial conces- 
sions. Japan last supported the Peking 
régime of the late Marshal Chang Tso-lin, 
but the government he set up at Peking 
has now utterly vanished. Tokyo may 
well be ready for a complete new deal. 

President Chiang was rumored in Shang- 
hai banking circles last week to have signed 
a secret treaty promising repayment to 
Japan of the $50,000,000 Nishihara loans 
which his Government previously declared 
illegal. Thus quiet Mr. Soong, the Shang- 
hai banker who will have to find the $50,- 
000,000, may yet draw the strongest 
weapon which can be drawn in China— 
Japan. 

Japan taught both Yen and Chiang to 
fight. They were students at the Im- 
perial Military College, Tokyo. Both came 
of prosperous people. Both got their 
political start in the revolution of 1911. 
Both are good men, Yen a Chinese Ver- 
monter, Chiang a Chinese Virginian. 
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Performance such as the world has 


never witnessed ... Lhe most hishly 


individualized of all motor cars 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 





requirements . . 


Large American manufacturers who design and build 
machinery and engines for modern industry are probably 
the most exacting group in the world, in their lubrication 
. Upon correct lubrication depends the 
very life of their products and their own reputation. It 
is significant, therefore, that— 
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Lubricating Oils 


The world’s quality oils 
for plant lubrication 
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262 of America’s 324. 
foremost builders of 


machinery and engines 
use Gargoyle lubricants 
for the most exacting 


S 


lubricating jobs in 
their own plants 


If you, as an industrial execu- 
tive, demand maximum pro- 
duction at minimum costs, this 
approval by such authorities 
is more than merely testimony 
to the high quality of Vacuum 
Oil Company products. 

It is evidence of confidence 
in an organization which for 
64 years has specialized in the 


applied science of lubrication. 


VACUUM 


OIL 


Headquarters: 61 Broadway, New York. 
throughout the world. 


The Vacuum Oil Company 
offers you not just oil, but cor- 
rect lubrication. To eliminate 
lubrication difficulties in your 
plant, and to insure maximum 
production at minimum cost, 
Vacuum Oil Company service 
is available to you and your 
plant executives. 

A request for information 


will incur no obligation. 
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Branches and distributing warehouses 
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“Restival of Sacrifice” 


Only two sons of Abraham, traveling, 
jdol-smashing Hebrew, became famed— 
Ishmael and Isaac. Isaac, son of Sarah, 
Abraham’s half-sister by another mother, 
was the younger. He became the ancestor 
of the Israelites (of whom the Jews are 
the professedly sole remnants). Ishmael, 
born of Hagar, Sarah’s Egyptian servant, 
was the elder. After as jealousy 
nagged Abraham into driving Hagar and 
her Ishmael into the wilderness, Ishmael 
became an archer, married an Egyptian 
girl, begot twelve sons who became an- 
cestors of the Nomad tribes around Pales- 
tine from whom the Arabians are 
descended. 

As Isaac is to the Jews, so Ishmael is 
to the Mohammedans, whose culture is 
mainly Arabian. Many of Isaac’s tradi- 
tions Moslems apply to Ishmael, including 
Abraham’s miraculously finding a ram to 
sacrifice instead of Isaac. 

Last week Mohammedans celebrated 
their “Festival of the Sacrifice,” their 
Id al-adha, with slaying of animals and 
donations of the flesh to the poor. In New 
York City the festival had unusual sig- 
nificance. It disclosed the fact that the 
city has 18,000 Moslems—Polish Tartars, 
Albanians, Turks, Hindus, Arabs, Malays, 
Filipinos. Some 700 assembled at Brook- 
lyn for the first time for prayer, prostra- 
tion and sacrifice. 


Rabbis 

Jewish congregations rarely make drives 
for membership. Nor do they compete. 
They are as individualistic as the indi- 
vidual Jew among his co-religionists. So 
the Separate resolutions of Union of Or- 
thodox Rabbis of the U. S. and Canada 
(meeting at Lakewood, N. J.) and the 
United Synagogue of America (conserva- 
tive Rabbis meeting in Manhattan) last 
week marked a new initiative in Jewry. 
The conservative Rabbis will organize 
new congregations in the South, where 
Jews are scattered. The orthodox Rabbis 
will send a field secretary throughout the 
country to induce the instalment of per- 
manent Rabbis in orthodox congregations 
which have none. 


Catholics at Carthage 


St. Augustine, one of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church’s Fathers, died at Hippo near 
Carthage, where he had done mighty work 
suppressing heresies, 1,500 years ago this 
year. So the Eucharistic Congress Com- 
mittee chose Carthage, now the forlorn 
site of a Cathedral (dedicated to St. 
Louis), a museum, some ruins and 200 
Arab houses, as the scene of the 30th 
Eucharistic Congress, begun last week. 

About 25,000 communicants attended, 
traveling by ship from all quarters. 
Neither Carthage nor much larger Tunis, 
ten miles away, could house them all. 
Most lived on their ships in Tunis harbor. 
Several thousand lived in tents on a large 
plot of ground provided gratis by a rich 
Tunisian Jew, and surrounded by gew- 
gaws, food and drink stands. A couple of 
thousand found quarters with thrifty Tu- 
nisians, Moslems and Jews, who scraped 





and cooed to these profitable “infidels.” 
The visiting “infidels” sharply eyed the 
resident “infidels,” for white burnous-clad 
Mohammedans had cruelly murdered 
Christians and destroyed great Christian 
Carthage in 698 A.D. Nonetheless, the 
visitors, including 1,000 from the U. S., 
swarmed over the countryside to see the 
sights. Silently vexed were Moslems when 
the visitors trooped through nearby Qair- 
wan, a Moslem pilgrimage centre almost 
as sacred as Mecca and Medina, buying 
nicknacks and souvenirs. But Tunisian 
wine merchants, beer dispensers, restaura- 
teurs and shopkeepers stayed open for 
business 24 hours a day.* 

Traffic congestion at Tunis and Carthage 
and in between was snarled. Senegalese 
troops, big, black upstanding men, assisted 
frantic local police in trying to direct the 
streams of vehicles and pedestrians. The 





*Patron of brewers is St. Augustine. 





Senegalese method was simple. They 
would club sufficient people to earth so 
that others could trample through the 
path. Even Alexis Henry Cardinal Lepi- 
cier, Papal legate to the Congress, con- 
spicuous in red robes, had difficulty in 
getting about. The Senegalese would not 
let him proceed to the ruins of Car- 
thage’s amphitheatre, where centuries ago 
the Romans after they had rebuilt Car- 
thage fed communistic Christians to lions, 
had them ripped by angry bulls, had them 
fight barefisted against armored gladiators. 

The pageantry was as magnificent as 
only Eucharistic Congresses can be— 
French soldiers, Zouave bands shrilling and 
drumming native marches, cardinals, arch- 
bishops, bishops (100), priests (4,000), 
natives in burnouses, 5,000 little singing 
children in white (many of them recent 
converts from Mohammedanism), Ori- 
entals, Europeans, 400 altars, 200 tons of 
wax candles, the Papal colors white and 
yellow everywhere, visits to the plaques 
and monuments of some 30 raartyrs, the 
Papal Bull opening the Congress read in 
Latin and French then broadcast in Italian 





LE MOMENT INC 


(THE UNCERTAIN MOMENT) 


When you are not sure that your 
parachute is going to open and it seems 


quite possible that le jour de gloire 


est arrivé-— Voila! (pronounced voila) 


be nonchalant ... 
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LOCKWOOD 


OUTBOARD MOTORS 


-L-I-C-K-! You touch a switch and 
ey instantly your Lockwood “Chief” 
spins into action — electrically 
started from a powerful 12-volt battery 
that is automatically recharged. No 
gears, springs, noise. Start... steer... 
get trolling or racing speeds ... stop 
- all with a convenience heretofore 
possible only with expensive runabouts. 


Free 16 Page Catalog 


Shows three models—the 7 H. P. Lock- 
wood ACE, holder of all Class A rec- 
ords; 14 H. P. CHIEF for heavier boats 
and runabouts; and 234 H. P., 29 pound 
FOLD-LIGHT, 

world’s lightest 

twin and product of 

Outboard Motors 

Corporation. 


LOCKWOOD 
DIVISION 
Outboard Motors 
Corporation 


2800-27th Street 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Quiet Underwater Silencing 


The conventional muffler, so practical on 
outboard motors in the smaller sizes, is no 
longer employed onthe higher powered models 
of Elto, Lockwood and Evinrude manufacture, 
Underwater Silencers transform former deaf- 
ening exhaust noises into a soft drone, with- 
out loss of power. Gone, too, are exhaust 
fumes — washed away in the foaming wake. 


EVINRUDE 


LOCKWOOD 
Dealers 


OLD-LIGHT! It f-o-l-d-s to only 
11% x 13% x 17 inches—stow it 
anywhere like a traveling bag. It’s 
light — carry it anywhere; only 29 
pounds. It’s powerful — full 234 horse 
power, getting efficient speed from ca- 
noes, rowboats, yacht tenders. It’s eco- 
nomical—runs 2% hours on a gallon of 
fuel. It’s the talk of all outdoor Amer- 
ica and you should know ail of its many 
features. Write for catalog. 


OUTBOARD MOTORS CORPORATION 


Ole Evinrude, President 
5§592-27th St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


FOLD-LIGHT 
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into radio microphones, Papal Legate 
Cardinal Lepicier speaking formally in 
Latin, informally in French, English, Ger- 
man, Italian, Spanish. 

The polyglot nature of the Congress 
seemed to annoy many of the U. S. dele- 
gates. They confessed they were disap- 
pointed by the confusion of what went on. 
They had no one leader, no formal place 
in the Congress program. With their 
nicknacks and souvenirs some of them 
cleared out of Carthage and Tunis until 
the grand summation of the whole Eucha- 
ristic Congress, the solemn benediction of 
the Blessed Sacrament before 10,000 wit- 
nesses (including infidels). Those who 
had poor places will have opportunity to 
see and hear the whole thing again. So 
too many a stay-at-home U. S. Catholic. 
For, three U. S. newsreel operators posted 
themselves at the very altar after Cardinal 
Lepicier had tactfully overcome the objec- 
tions of the Bishop of Carthage and others 
unused to progressive ways. 

Anciently Libyan tribes occupied the 
neighborhood of Carthage. They traded 
with Phoenicians from Tyre. About 850 
B.C. Elissa, daughter of King Mutton I of 
Tyre, fled from her brother’s tyranny and 
founded Carthage (“New City”). Hence 
she was called Dido (‘‘The Fugitive’’). She 
entertained Aeneas, runaway from Greek- 
destroyed Troy, before he went to Italy 
where his descendants founded the Roman 
Empire. 

Three hundred years before Christ, Car- 
thage was richer—because its fleet domi- 
nated the Mediterranean—than Rome. 
Rome made three wars against Carthage, 
the first two between 264-241 B.C. and 
218-201 B.C. When Rome threatened a 
third war, Carthage asked for an embassy 
to consider future peace. Marcus Porcius 
Cato the Elder (234-149 B.C.), Roman 
Censor, was one of the deputies. Car- 
thage’s wealth and splendor made him fear 
for Rome’s preéminence. He developed 
a mortal hate and fear of Carthage, much 
like the mania U. S. Senator James 
Thomas (““Tom-Tom’’) Heflin of Alabama 
now has against the Roman Catholic 
Church. Senator Cato drove his point 
home by concluding all his speeches with 
the phrase: Delenda est Carthago! (‘‘Car- 
thage must be destroyed!”) The year 
Cato died, Rome started her third Punic 
War (149-146 B.C.) and Publius Cor- 
nelius Scipio Aemilianus Africanus the 
Younger literally did destroy Carthage. 
He killed all the inhabitants, razed every 
building, sprinkled salt on the ground to 
prevent husbandry, dedicated the place to 
the gods of the infernal regions, 

Close to the hill where the shrine of 
St. Louis now stands, ancient Carthagin- 
ians had their temple to Moloch, into the 
fire-blazing pit of whose brazen stomach 
they dumped children as sacrifices. Julius 
Caesar planned to rebuild the city. Au- 
gustus did so. It grew to have 500,000 
population almost as many as before de- 
struction. The Roman massacres of Chris- 
tians occurred mostly in the 3rd Century 
A.D. Most famous of the Carthaginian 
martyr saints were Cyprian, a bishop, and 
Perpetua, a rich lady who modestly pulled 
her torn clothes about her sabre-ripped 
body before she died. The Arabs de- 
stroyed Carthage, a waning community, in 
698 A.D. 


May 19, 1930 


Episcopal Bishops 

Massachusetts. To one of the most 
important Protestant Episcopal dioceses, 
that of Massachusetts, Henry Knox Sher- 
rill, 39, was elected ninth bishop last week, 
Escorting him to a platform for formal 
notification was his predecessor once re- 
moved,* Dr. William Lawrence, 80 this 
month, who resigned the office and title 
of Bishop of Massachusetts in 1926 after 
33 years service. 

Bishop-elect Sherrill is a plumpish mar- 
ried man. The realism of 18-months War 
service at Bordeaux, as chaplain of the 
base hospital on its outskirts, underlies a 
polish acquired at Hotchkiss School, Yale, 
the Episcopal Theological School at Cam- 
bridge. He is on Harvard’s board of 
preachers. He has been serving the past 
seven years as rector of Boston’s murky 








ee) 
Wide World 


BisHop OF MASSACHUSETTS 
Beneath the polish, realism. 


Trinity Church on Copley Square. In 
personal attitude Bishop-elect Sherrill is 
considered high-church. 

New York. Since the death of his 
suffragan, Herbert Shipman, in March, 
Bishop William Thomas Manning of the 
Diocese of New York has been seeking a 
complaisant successor. Last week he re- 
ceived a harsh snub from Dr. Alexander 
Griswold Cummins, rector of Christ 
Episcopal Church, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
61, editor of the denominationally liberal 
Chronicle (monthly) who had been sug- 
gested for the post. Dr. Cummins con- 
siders Bishop Manning theocratic. Said 
he: “I have no desire to be errand boy 
for Bishop Manning or any other bishop.” 

Missouri. In the presence of ten bish- 
ops William Scarlett, 46, dean of Christ 
Church Cathedral, St. Louis, last week was 
consecrated Bishop Coadjutor of Missouri. 
Before his deanship at Christ Church he 
was for eleven years dean of Trinity Ca- 
thedral, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Presbyterians 


Graduations. Two front-rank Presby- 
terian divinity schools conducted their 
graduation exercises last week. Princeton 

*The interviewing incumbent, Bishop Charles 
Lewis Slattery, died this year (Time, March 24). 
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The $ 5,000.00 Contest 


has started a Company fight 


The Pacific Coast disputes the Factory’s Prediction! 


Contest open to everybody! 
328 Cash Prizes! 


“I pick the tube,’’ 
says G. G. Harwood, 


Manager 
Western Branch 


a — 


“The new Ingram tube 
is a sure success because 
it contains the coolest 
and best cream a man 
ever used. Whether it 


outsells the jar this year 
or not, a tube appeals to 
most men. Don’t forget 
that when you make 
your predictions!” 


ITH the Ingram Shaving Cream 

$5,000.00 prize contest barely 
under way, even the company officials are 
arguing about it! 

Yet this contest—unlike most others— 
is free from tricks and red tape. You are 
merely asked to predict how our sales of 
the tube will compare with those of the 
famous Ingram jar during 1930! 


Ingram’s was introduced in a tube 
shortly before January 1st. Previously 
it was packed only in the little blue jar. 
Now you can get it in either jar or tube. 
The jar may be no beauty, but in five 
years it built one of the largest shaving 
cream businesses in the world! And 
don’t forget—a million men like it! 


Here are Ingram’s sales: 


- 751,392 Jars 

oonncicccse kp hSepeae snee 

EMBs ccccesccorccccssce 1, SG E20 Jars 
IPED oo ccccccccvevccccce 1,992,998 Jars 


The real reason for Ingram’s remark- 
able growth is the cream itself—the first 
and best of all cool shaving 
creams! Some men like the jar. 
Others prefer a tube. Which 
will sell better? We don’t know! 


Consider the relative advan- 
tages of the tube and jar. Then 
write, iz 75 words or less, how 
you think the new tube will “go 
over” —how it will sell in com- 


parison with the famous old jar and what 
effect it will have upon the established 
sales of the jar. Predict, if you like, just 
how many tubes will be sold. Neatness, 
brevity and logic of reasoning, not your 
prediction, will be the factors that count 
in awarding the prizes. 


To the 328 contestants who submit the 
best opinions, we'll give $5,000.00 in 
cash prizes as follows: 


First prize . . . . . «$1,000.00 
Second prize « « « « Saeaee 
Third prize. . . . . - $250.00 
Next 325 prizes . . . each $10.00 


Ingram’s gives you a new conception 
of how bracing your morning shave can 
be and should be. Because of three special 
cooling and soothing ingredients, it tight- 
ens and tones the skin while you shave. 
You can get either the tube or the jar from 
your druggist. Or we’ll send you a week’s 
supply of cool Ingram shaves free on re- 
ceipt of the coupon. But whether you use 
Ingram’s or not, enter the contest! 


“*The jar looks good’’ 
saysW.M. Bristol, Jr., 


Vice-President 
in Charge 
of Production 


A 


"When the discussion of 
a contest first came up, 
I realized a lot of men 
would be strong for the 
tube. I don’t say it isn’t 
going over well, but it 
will be a long time be- 
fore it outsells the orig- 
inal Ingram jar! That 
jar has the preference 
of a million men!” 


Cdllaie MEK? Mish 
Gills, ig ye 


CONDITIONS OF THE CONTEST 


1. Contest closes at midnight, December 31st, 1930. 
Entries postmarked later will not be considered. To 
insure absolute fairness we have engaged Liberty 
Magazine to act as the judges. Their decisions will 
be final. Names of winners will be published as 
early as possible in 1931. 


2. Contest is free and open to any person except 
employees of Bristol-Myers Co. (the makers of 
Ingram’s) and Liberty Magazine, and their relatives. 
You need not buy nor subscribe to this or any other 
magazine, nor buy or use Ingram’s Shaving Cream, 
to compete. 


3. You may submit as many opinions as you wish 
during the period of the contest. Submit each opin- 
ion ona separate single sheet of paper, legibly written 
or typed on one side only, your name and address 
at top. 


4. If two or more contestants submit opinions of 
equal merit, the full amount of the prize will be 
awarded to each. 


5. Address Contest entries to Ingram’s Shaving 
Cream, Box 586 General Post Office, New York, 
N. Y. Contestants agree that entries become the 
property of Bristol-Myers Co. and may be used by 
them, in whole or in part, for advertising or other 
purposes. Entries cannot be returned, nor can 
Bristol-Myers Co. or the judges engage in corre- 
spondence about the contest. 


4 4 4 
INGRAM’S SHAVING CREAM 


Box586, General Post Office 
New York, N. Y. 


I’dlike to try seven cool Ingram shaves 


( INGRAM'’S *y, =" 


Street 


(Coupon has nothing to do with con- 
test. Use only if you want free sample.) 


Ne Shaving Cream YP Samat 
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Try this Saline Cocktail 
at 7:00 a.m. 


OU hear about tomato juice cock- 
tails, clam juice cocktails, orange 
juice or sauerkraut cocktails. But have 
you heard about the new Saline Cocktail, 
that keeps you fit and fine all day long? 
Here’s the way to get its pleasant benefits: 


As soon as you hop out of bed, fill a 
glass with pure, fresh water... into it 
drop a spoonful or so of Sal Hepatica 
(measure with the bottle cap if more 
convenient) . . . and drink the mixture! 

For this splendid saline clears your 
body and your bloodstream, swiftly and 
thoroughly. Women find it excellent 
for ridding the skin of blemishes. Men 
like it, for it keeps them fresh all day! 

Constipation . . . headaches . . . colds 
. . . theumatism and digestive disorders 
vanish before Sal Hepatica’s gentle 


Sal Hepatica 


At your druggrst’s Sp  30¢, 60¢ and $1.20 






©1930 


action! More than any other kind of 
laxative it fights acids, it purifies the 
blood, it clears away wastes and toxins. 

For generations, physicians—here 
and abroad—have urged the good effects 
of Europe’s saline spa-water. To the 
noted health springs of Germany and 
France, they send their wealthy patients 
year after year. By drinking the waters, 
many a man and woman who arrives 
feeling listless and rundown, returns 
home refreshed and rejuvenated! Sal 
Hepatica contains the same salines and 
is the efficient American equivalent of 
these justly famous springs. 


From your doctor, learn more about 
this saline method of keeping well! Ask 
him about Sal Hepatica. Buy a bottle 
today from your druggist . . . The next 
morning you awake feeling “logy” and 
half-sick, put a spoonful in a glass of 
water and drink its splendid mixture. 
You'll go through the day with a smile. 


BristoL-Myers Co. 
Dept. C-50, 71 West St., New York 

Kindly send me the Free Booklet that explains | 
the many benefits of Sal Hepatica. | 


Name 
| Address Saat 7 
City 
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Theological Seminary, important because 
it is a prime school of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A. as well as the de- 
nomination’s oldest, held its 118th exer- 
cises. Westminster Theological Seminary, 
Philadelphia, important because it is the 
doctrinal incubator for those dissident 
Fundamentalists who broke away from 
Princeton last year (Time, Aug. 5), held 
its first exercises. 

Westminster’s trustees took the occa- 
sion to choose a school president. They 
chose Dr. Frank Herbert Stevenson, 47, 
able tract-writing minister of Cincinnati’s 
Church of the Covenant. Twenty-one 
years ago he was missionary to the Indians 
on the Fort Peck Reservation at La Plata, 
Mont. Before that he was working for 
telephone and electric light concerns on 
the Pacific Coast. He was ordained in 
1911. In seminary work he is president 
of the board of trustees of Lane Theo- 
logical at Cincinnati, and was, before the 
Princeton schism, a member of Princeton 
Theological’s directorate. He is not to be 
confused with that much more experi- 
enced school man, Dr. Joseph Ross Steven- 
son, 64, president of Princeton Theological 
since 1914, onetime (1915) moderator of 
his Church. 

Women. For a decade Presbyterian 
women have sought admission to their 
theocracy. At the Presbyterian General 
Assembly in St. Paul last year their pro- 
tagonists succeeded in getting referred to 
the presbyteries the overtures that 1) 
women be ordained as ministers; 2) women 
serve as ruling elders; 3) women serve as 
local evangelists. Last week the decision 
on two points was conclusive: the Pres- 
byterian Church in the U. S. A. will not 
permit ordination of women as ministers, 
but will permit their election as ruling 
elders, permission which makes possible 
a woman as moderator. Votes on the 
other point were not completed last week. 
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In Oberammergau 


The day before the first performance of 
the Oberammergau Passion Play (Tre, 
May 12) the place was a busy buzz of 
villagers making money from the 5,000 
visitors, of visitors collecting souvenirs. 
Sunday dawned rainy, giving the natives 
new trade at the doors of the open-air 
theatre—hot-water bottles, blankets, um- 
brellas. All day through the long per- 
formance, wind and rain beat upon hud- 
dled spectators and struggling players. 





When the sun did burst out it made fine 
theatre, illuminating the soggy mob (700 
peasants) clamoring for Pontius Pilate to 
order the Christ crucified. Comment at 
the village iius that night and on trains 
back to Berlin ran on the dignity and 
beauty of the new Christus (Alois Lang), 
; the bewildered aspect of the old Judas 
(Guido Mayr), the rosy simplicity of the 
Virgin (Anni Rutz). Reported Alexander 
Woollcott to the New York Times: “The 
play triumphed even over the village of 
| Oberammergau . . . uproar, bedlam, mean 

scramble . . . seats reserved and paid for 


at a distance may not always be had at 
| the last moment without a dash of bribery. 
| . . . Americans buying something to take 
| home ... revelry . 
| tra playing ‘Sonny Boy. 


. « Bavarian orches- 
9”) 
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It’s tough climbin g 


Are you getting the best view of your bus- 
iness from the level of your own desk, or is the 
figure work so mountainous that you have to 
organize your workers into climbing parties? 

It’s a long and difficult climb, dangerous 
too, because of the innumerable chances for 
slips, and what about the view when they 
finally reach the top? It may all be worthless if 
it does not show exactly what you wanted when 
they started. 

The Monroe representative can show you 
how to level this mountain of figure work 
which is obstructing your view. A study of 
your figuring problems will enable him to tell 
your own clerks how they can apply intelli- 
gently Monroe Machines and Monroe Methods 


to your Own system, to speed their routine work 


and to give you a clean desk and a clear up-to- 


date view of your business at all times, 

The whole experience of the Monroe or- 
ganization gained through daily contact with 
all types of businesses is at your call. Tele- 
phone your local Monroe representative or 


write Orange, New Jersey. 


SERIES 3 
MONROE ADDING-CALCULATOR 


with full automatic division 


MONROE 


HIGH SPEED ADDING-CALCULATOR 
The Machine for Every Desk 





HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


SCRUTSE S” 


To NORTHERN 


WONDERLAND S 
AND RUSSIA 


on the 


Ss. RELIAMESE 


Iceland, North Cape, Norway, Scandinavian and Baltic Capitals 
and a 4=day stay in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Masnificent scenic beauty — awesome glaciers, the Midnight Sun, 
snow capped peaks, winding fjords and misty waterfalls. Places and 
peoples whose history and legends date back for centuries. And a 
wonderful opportunity to study the world’s greatest social experiment. 


FROM NEW YORK—JUNE 28th 
Duration 36 days to Hamburg—Rates $800 up including return 
passage to New York on any steamer of the Line prior to December 
31, 1930. Also six cruises from Hamburg—from 11 to 24 days—by 
the S. S. Resolute and $. $. Oceana. 


AROUND 
THE WORLD 
on the 


fc. Bs BES OAAN T'S 


a % 
“Queen of Cruising Steamers 


A vast vivid panorama of the world unfolds before you on the 
“Voyage of Your Dreams’. In 140 days you visit the famed ports and 
cities of 33 countries, arriving in each country at the ideal season. 
Among the scores of fascinating features are Esypt and The I loly 
Land—Somaliland—an included Tour Across India—Indo=China 
and Siam—Anskor Wat and the Island of Bali—Java and Borneo 
—China and Japan. 


EASTWARD FROM NEW YORK, JAN. 6, 1931 


Rates $2000 and up include an extraordinary program of shore 
excursions. 


To the 

MEDITERRANEAN = 
ORIENT on the luxurious 
Qi(4800 RARE UR 


The most comprehensive itinerary ever offered 

on a Mediterranean Cruise. All the usual 

fascinating ports of call together with a nume= 
ber of delightful additions. 

Sailing from New York Jan. 3 1,1931, for 72 
days (New York to New York). The price, including a great 
program of shore excursions, is $950 and up, with return passage 
from I lamburs, Cherbourg or Southampton by any ship of the Line 
up to Dec. 31, 1931. 


Write for descriptive literature of the cruise in which you are interested. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN 


39 Broadway LIN E New York 
Branches in Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Anseles, Seattle, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipes, Regina, 
Edmonton, Vancouver, or local tourist agents. 





MEDICINE 


Bubonic Plague 

From Guayaquil, Ecuador, last week 
went triumphant despatches that U. S. 
Public Health men had eradicated bubonic 
plague from the community. The men 
were Drs. John D. Long and Clifford 
Rush Eskey. 

Bubonic plague, the Black Death, has 
been one of man’s most terrific scourges. 
In the 14th Century it killed 13,000,000 
people in China, 24,000,000 in the rest of 
the East, 25,000,000 (one-fourth of the 
population) in Europe. Its horror is re- 
corded in Daniel DeFoe’s Journal of the 
Plague Year, 1665, when 70,000 died in 
London. In 1630, 80,000 perished in 
Milan. Between 1896 and 1917 it killed 
10,000,000 over the world. 

Although San Francisco is one of the 
five known endemic foci of bubonic 
plague,* very seldom does a case now 
appear in the U.S. Rats, ground squirrels 
(the chief cause in California) and other 
rodents carry the germ, Bacillus pestis, 
Fleas bite the rats, then carry the bacilli 
to man’s habitations, his clothes, his body. 
To prevent the disease, rodents must be 
exterminated and their fleas kept from 
humans through personal hygiene. 

Drs. Long and Eskey cleaned Guayaquil 
by drastically cleaning the city of vermin 
and teaching the inhabitants personal 
cleanliness. Their next chore, upon which 
they are already started: to derat, deflea, 
deplague Peru. 


A 
—o—_. ome 


Foot-&-Mouth Vaccine? 


At Buenos Aires last week Dr. José 
Lignieres, French bacteriologist who has 
worked in the Argentine for the past 30 
years, told Argentina’s President Hipolito 
Irigoyen he was certain that he had devel- 
oped a vaccine against foot-&-mouth dis- 
ease. 

Foot-&-mouth disease is an acute, highly 
communicable disease, chiefly of cloven- 
footed animals. Domestic animals suffer 
from it more frequently than do wild ones. 
Besides beeves it sometimes afflicts sheep, 
goats, hogs, horses, dogs, cats, camels, 
buffalo, bison, antelope, chamois, llama, 
giraffe. Man, especially children, catch the 
disease from infected animals by ingest- 
ing unpasteurized milk, butter, butter- 
milk, cheese or whey. In man the disease 
is usually mild. 

Sick animals go lame. They also slob- 
ber at the mouth and smack their lips as 
though trying to get rid of something. 
The mouth is sore from the characteristic 
lesions of the disease. When animals are 
infected they must be killed and their 
bodies destroyed by fire or quicklime, else 
buried deeply, to prevent the disease 
spreading to other animals. Because ot 
such thorough eradication the U. S., which 
has had several epidemics of foot-&-mouth 
disease, now has practically no cases, In 
the Argentine the disease still prevails. 
That is one good reason for preventing 





The other foci: 1 & 2) in China, whence the 
modern outbreak of the late 1890s spread, one 
on the eastern slope of the Himalayas, one on 
the western slope; 3) from the centre of Arabia 
to Mesopotamia; 4) Uganda near the source of 
the White Nile. 
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You Can Always Bank on ZENITHERM 


for an Impressively Beautiful Interior! 


Ideal for exterior walls 
and floors, too. 


e @ e P . _ 
/ \ beautiful interior is 


an investment that pays dividends in 
public confidence. 

Why Zenitherm? 

Because of its permanent beauty! It 
not only “looks like marble but wears 
like marble”. Sound economic value! 

It is the new mode in walls and 
floors—as ideal for exteriors as for in- 
teriors. The elements only serve to 
toughen it. Indeed, and of special in- 
terest to bankers, is the further use of 
Zenitherm in underground departments 
where dampness and moisture must be 
reckoned with. Zenitherm when put 
down over concrete is not only damp- 
proof, but assures permanent beauty. 

Some of America’s finest public 
buildings as well as private homes are 
walled and floored with Zenitherm. 21 
different color tones supply the needed 
effects to match any architectural Period. 
May we send you descriptive literature? 


£4 loa 


PRESIDENT 


Zenitherm in the main Banking 

Room of The Calcasieu National 

Bank, Lake Charles, Louisiana, 
Favrot & Livaudais, Ltd. 


Architects 
New Orleans, La. 


J ENJTEERM 


ZENITHERM COMPANY, Inc., KEARNY, NEW JERSEY 
110 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 





THROUGH SINGING INDIA 
IN SUITES-ON-WHEEL 


Between 


Do you know that travel in India is now 


luxuriously modernized? Do you know about these 
“apartment” pullmans, with your own Indian servants in 
fare-exempt quarters? Take these salon-bedroom-bath- 
and-kitchen suites over India’s 41,000 rail-miles. Live 
in them during stop-overs . . . or at any of India’s 


excellent European hotels. Stop to hear Brahmin chants 
at Benares’ burning ghats. . . harvest songs in Kashmir’s 
iris hills . . . the throbbing love-song of Agra’s Taj Mahal 
...and soft-throated Bulbuls singing through the pierced 
marble screens of Gwalior’s gardens. Go from Bengal’s 
tropic jungles to Everest’s snows . . . from Nautch 
thythms to tea-dancing in smart Darjeeling. Regular 
weekly steamers. Booklets, complete tour service by 


Indian State Railways, Delhi House, 38 East 57th Street, 
New York. Or, consult principal tourist agencies (any 
office) or your own agent. Freight inquiry also solicited. 
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the importation of Argentine meat into 
the U. S. 


Cause of the disease is a virus so small 


that the most powerful microscopes can- 
not reveal it. It can pass through the very 
finest porcelain filter and still infect ani- 
mals. In pathology this virus has special 
interest. It was the first ultramicroscopic, 
filterable virus discovered (1898), and 
gave a clue to many mysterious causes of 
disease. As to just what such viruses are, 
bacteriologists are not unanimous. They 
may be a kind of germ; they may be a 
kind of chemical. 

That is why Dr. Lignieres went directly 
to President Irigoyen with his last week’s 
announcement. If he had a vaccine, it 
was of vast import to medicine. It might 
prelude vaccines for other virus diseases. 
To the International Congress on Veteri- 
narian Medicine in London this August 
goes Dr. Lignieres for confirmation of his 
work. 


Mental Hygiene 


Mental hygiene is the science of keeping 
the mind, brain and nerves of humans 
healthy. Application of the science is an 
art. Last week the greatest artists and 
scientists in the field assembled in Wash- 
ington as the First International Congress 
on Mental Hygiene. They went from all 
the States, from every continent. 

No specialist, but the organizer of 
specialists and prime U. S. exemplar of 
mental healing is Clifford Whittingham 
Beers, 54. As everyone who knows his 
Mind That Found Itself* realizes, the 
mental hygiene movement is peculiarly his. 

For three years at the beginning of the 
century, Clifford Whittingham Beers was 
in hospitals and sanitoriums with a mental 
breakdown. It was caused by his foolish 
fear of being an epileptic, his overwork 
as a Yale undergraduate and later as an 
insurance clerk. Although wracked by 
wild illusions, his mind lucidly registered 
on his experiences. When he became well 
he had the impulse to document himself, 
to start a movement for the amelioration 
of the then unintelligently managed insane 
asylums. William, James encouraged him. 
Psychiatrist Adolf Meyer invented for 
him the phrase “mental hygiene.” Great 
names joined his movement for a Na- 
tional Committee on Mental Hygiene— 
William Henry Welch, William Herbert 
Perry Faunce, Jacob Gould Schurman, 
Julia Clifford Lathrop. Twenty-two years 
ago this month 14 people, including 
zealous Mr. Beers, met at the New Haven 
home of Anson Phelps Stokes. Dr. Stokes 
now is canon of the Washington Cathedral, 
engaged in writing History of Universities 
from Their Origin to the Present Time. 
In 1908 he was the very active and 
increasingly powerful secretary of Yale 
University. With his hospitality Mr. Beers 
founded the Connecticut Society for 
Mental Hygiene, pioneer body, and be- 
came its secretary. Next year he founded 
the National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene, and became its secretary. Two 
years ago he founded the American 
Foundation for Mental Hygiene, and be- 
came its secretary. Last week he was 
functioning as secretary-general of the 


*Doubleday, Doran, $2; first published 1910 
by Longmans, Green with an introductory letter 
by Author Beers’ great and sympathetic friend, 
the late William James. 
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YES! EIGHT CYLINDERS ARE RIGHT 


PEERLESS PROVED THAT 14 YEARS AGO 


Every day, every- 
where you are hearing 
and reading words like 
these: “You must have 


an eight” —“all better 
grade cars are going to 


be eights” —‘“what an 


enormous im prove- 


These statements are 


all true enough but are they really news? 
Here at Peerless the superiority of the eight 


as applies to the better grade car has been dem- 
onstrated and re-demonstrated for So many years 
that it is taken today as a matter of course. The 


first Peerless eight cylinder car appeared as early 
as 1916, Many will recall this famous “dual- 
range eight”—the most talked of car of its day. 


Since that time Peerless has consistently con- 


centrated on eight cylinder development for its 


PEERLESS MOTOR CAR CORPORATION 


THE NEW PEERLESS... PRODUCT OF 
AMERICA’S OLDEST FINE CAR BUILDER 


finer cars. Peerless ex- 


periment has not been 
sudden. It has been 
deliberate, painstaking 
and founded on fact— 
not on some ambitious 
engineering claim. Be- 
fore you buy any car, 
consider its back- 
ground, the experience 
and the permanence of its builder. 


Peerless in its three new cars of today offers 


you eight cylinder performance of known quantity 
and quality. Peerless offers you outstanding 
individuality of styling and a record of reliability 
which is as old as the Peerless name itself. Will 
you see and ask to drive the new Peerless? 

Three new cars—the Custom Eight under $3000; 


the Master Eight under $2000; the Standard Eight 


under $1500. (Prices at factory.) 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


NOW MORE EMPHATICALLY THAN EVER ‘¥ee 


—"ALL THAT THE NAME IMPLIES” 





His skin was clear 
—and cool! 


Clear! For he shaved with 
Williams lather—lather for the 
skin as well as for the beard. 
Quick ... moisture laden... mild. 
Gently cleansing pores. Freshen- 
ing face tissue. Helping toward 
complexions that are healthy look- 
ing ... clear! 

Cool! Williams gives the cool- 
ness that comes from a_ perfect 
blend of proven ingredients; with- 
out sting, then or thereafter. The 
Williams lather has been Standard 
for ninety years. Each day it helps 
to make some millions of faces 
look smooth and Fit! Leaves them 
clear—and cool! 


“Oh, yes, sometimes they change... 
but they all come back to Williams !”” 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
GLASTONBURY, CONN.~~MONTREAL, CANADA 


You can’t 
lose this 
cap 


’ ‘Then a dasn of Aqua Velva. Gives 
& happy ending, where shaving 
happiness belongs. Lasts all day. 


Ge “SM 


Just notice the fine skins of men who use 


Williams 


SHAVING AQUA 
CREAM VELVA 
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First International Congress on Mental 
Hygiene. Its proceedings gave him op- 


| portunity to fulfill a ten-year effort: an 


International Committee on Mental Hy- 
giene, of which he became secretary. 
President of the international organization 
is Yale’s Arthur Hiler Ruggles. 
Tirelessly devoted to his movement, he 
was the chief instrument in bringing to 
his Congress not only the eminent psy- 
chiatrists of all continents, but profes- 
sional societies little known to the general 
public—American Psychiatric Association, 
American Association for the Study of 
the Feebleminded, American Psycho- 


| analytic Association, American Occupation 





Therapy Association, American Associa- 
tion of Psychiatric Social Workers. Dis- 
cussed were manifold aspects of their 
problems: 

Artists. The painting of pictures is the 
activity of the normal mind which stands 
closest to insanity. Next come in close 
order sculpture, poetry, music. Psy- 
chiatrists are just beginning to interpret 
what they have long observed—the close 
connection between the psychopath and 
the artist on one hand, the psychopath 
and the criminal on the other.—Professor 
Wilhelm Weygandt of the University of 


Hamburg. His patients produce modernis- 


tic paintings—lop-sided faces, elongated 
beasts, geometrical patterns—comparable 
to those of the modern masters. But not 


| all such artists, said he, are mentally un- 


balanced. Some draw distortedly for 


simple commercial reasons. 

College Students. Yale, Clifford Whit- 
tingham Beers’s college and one of the 
pioneers among U. S. universities in apply- 
ing mental hygiene methods to muddled 
students, has Dr. Arthur Hiler Ruggles as 
consultant in mental hygiene. Dr. Rug- 
gles, pursuing investigations approved by 


| Yale’s President James Rowland Angell, 


reported that college men and women who 
need mental treatment need it chiefly be- 
cause: 1) the competitive side of the 
educational program puts a strain on the 
student; 2) adjustment is necessary when 
the student changes from a small school 


| where he was the leader to a large uni- 


| with 


| tagious. 
| districts, who lead busy lives in great 
| commercial centres are in grave danger. 





versity where he becomes lost; 3) anxiety 
states arise from a divided home or 
financial insecurity; 4) depression comes 
“certain of the adolescent physi- 
ological changes.” 

Contagion. “Mental disorders are con- 
Those who live in congested 


If 500 normal persons were to be exposed 
in crowded quarters to five victims of 
mental diseases, the effects of those five 
abnormal persons would be felt by every 
one of the normal 500.”—Professor Henri 
Laugier of the Sorbonne. 


Miserable Smart Children. How to 
deal with superior-minded school children 
is a mighty problem for mental hygienists. 
Dr. Leta Stetter Hollingworth of Columbia 
defined the smart child’s plight. If he is 
kept in a grade with ordinary children his 
own age, he does his school work so swiftly 
that he must idle and daydream, bad habits 
both. If he is advanced to the grade of 
his intellectual equals, he is the baby of 
his class, kept out of games and parties, 
criticized by his teacher for manual and 
emotional immaturity. Gifted girls have 


| the special problem of wanting and being 
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able to do many of the things custom 
forbids them. They must adjust them- 
selves “to a sense of sex-inferiority, with- 
out losing self-respect and self-determina- 
tion, on the one hand, and without 
becoming morbidly aggressive on the 
other.” 

Numbers. Every other bed in U. §. 
hospitals is occupied by a mental case. By 
1970 there will be a million such cases, 
or 635 for every 100,000 people in the 
U. S. In 1880 there were only 63 per 
100,000. Explanation: the wear-&-tear of 
an increasingly rushing civilization; public 
recognition that mental ills must be treated 
as well as bodily ills —Dr. William Alan- 
son White, superintendent of St. Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital, Washington, president of 
this International Congress. 

Personality vy, Morality. A full-blown 
personality leading a lively life is the best 
goal for humans. If sex morality ope- 
rates against such an existence, morality 





“A Mino Tuat Founp Itsetr” 


Great names have joined him. 


must be condemned. But “emotional 
energies unconfined leave people flaccid. 
Arbitrarily confined, they burst out with 
explosive energy. But when disciplined 
willingly and intelligently, they may pro- 
vide the motive power to carry human 
culture and human happiness to the new 
high levels of the future. . . . Orderliness, 
obedience, conformity, chastity, monog- 
amy, such ideals are valid only if they 
promote deeper and more vital values; 
only if they serve to bring personalities 
into blossom; only if they call out to the 
full the possibilities of the self; only if 
they make for rich, intense, growing, 
creative experience. Morality must be a 
means, not an end.”—Professor Hornell 
Hart of Bryn Mawr. 


Suicides. Patly did Dr. Haven Emer- 
son of Columbia put the obligation of 
public health officers to deal not only with 
physical matters but also with causes of 
suicide, by asking: “Is it not at least as 
important that the suicide rate has risen 
from 4.9 to 19.7 for each 100,000 of our 
people in 70 years, as that the diabetes 
death rate has done about the same?” 
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NEWS STORIES OF THE KOHLER ELECTRIC PLANT 


One hundred and ten 2 K.W. 110-volt Kohler Electric Plants ready for shipment to the U. S. Government 


guiding the ships 


of air and sea 


Turoucu the night sweeps a powerful 
beam over land and sea, signalling 
safety to navigators of air and water. 
Confident eyes watch for these lights 
from the cockpits of mail planes; 
officers on the bridges of liners, 
freighters and private craft check 
and set their courses. Power from 
Kohler Electric Plants operates hun- 
dreds of these beacons and_ these 


lighthouses. 
Over 1000 Kohler Electric Plants 


are in use by various departments of 
the U. S. Government. Of the latest 
shipment of 110, one hundred are 
being installed along the airways for 
visual and radio beacons, and ten in 
lighthouses, giving reliable, auto- 
matic, independent electric power that 
safeguards life and property. Other 
governmental users include the Army 
and Navy, the Department of Justice 


(standard and emergency lighting for 
prisons and prison camps), National 
Park Service, Indian Irrigation Service, 


Commission of Forestry and the 
Coast Guard. Scores of these plants 
are used on cruisers and destroyers 
to assure continuous radio operation. 

Kohler Electric Plants offer standard 
110-volt electric current without stor- 
age batteries, permitting the use of 
standard 110-volt lamps and appli- 
ances. Wherever public electric ser- 
vice is not obtainable—or where, as in 
hospitals and theaters, not the slight- 
est risk of interruption can be tolerated 
—Kohler gives instant, reliable ser- 
vice. Kohler Plants come in sizes from 
800 watts to 10 K.W., direct current, 
110 volts; and 5 K.V.A., 220-volt, 60- 
cycle A.C. They operate on gasoline, 
or on natural or artificial gas. For 
complete information, send the coupon 
today, marking the uses in which you 
are interested. Kohler Co. Founded 
1873. Kohler, Wis.—Shipping Point, 
Sheboygan, Wis. — Branches in princi- 
pal cities. ... Manufacturers of Kohler 
Plumbing Fixtures. 


KOHLER °F KOHLER 


ELECTRIC PLANTS 


KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wisconsin 


Free of all cost or obligation, please send me 
full information about Kohler Electric Plants 
and their advantages for the uses marked X 
below. 

PRIVATE 
O Country Homes O Farms 
Camps 0 Motor-boats 


0 Yachts 
BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL 
] Lumber Camps Saw Mills 
1 Mines ) Oil Wells 
0 Banks ] Theaters 
| Garages Excavators 
] Office Buildings 
Refrigeration 
J Motor-busses Ice Cream Trucks 
Battery Charging ] Stores 


RAILROAD 


O Wrecking and Work } Station Lights 
Trains ] Tunnel Lights 
) Signal Systems } Coal and Water 
Private Cars Stations 
MARINE 
O Tugs 00 Passenger Ships 
0 Freighters © Radio Emergency 


MUNICIPAL 
O Hospital 0 Fire Department 
0 School 0 Fire Boats 


0 Church ] Airports 
O Street Lighting | Aviation Beacons 


] Building Contractors 
0 Construction Engineers 


Name 





Street or R.F.D. Address: 





City 


, 
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é anew thrill 
for yachtsmen -: @ 


% peedboat that flies 


EASTMAN 7h 


\ 


Yachtsmen, ahoy! Come aboard the 
Eastman Flying Yacht and enjoy a new 
thrill . .. speedboating and flying—com- 

bined! @ The Eastman offers yachtsmen 

an ideal pleasure craft. For exciting, exhila- 

tating sport, nothing compares with piloting 

this fast, smart ship. @ The Eastman is easy to 
fly—to take off—and to land. It leaves the water 

in 8 to 12 seconds—climbs 1000 to 1200 feet per minute. 
€. The Eastman Flying Yacht has a cruising speed of 
90 m. p. h.—112 open throttle. Two roomy cockpits 
seat four comfortably and with full load the ship has a 
range of nearly 300 miles, or over 400 miles with three 
aboard. G Write for catalog describing this speedboat 
with wings. Dealers are invited to write for details. 


Eastman Aircraft Corporation Blackburn Aircraft Corporation 
Ryan Aircraft Corporation oO Aircraft Development Corp. 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation D E T R i T on i ic 


D Marine Aircraft Corporation 
Aircraft Parts Company, Inc. Grosse Ile Airport, Incorporated 


Parks Air College, Incorporated C Gliders, incorporated 
Parks Aircraft Corporation A | R R A F T Detroit Aircraft Export Corp. 
FORT AND CAMPAU STREETS, DETROIT 
Chanin Bldg., New York :: Roosevelt Bldg., Los Angeles 
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AERONAUTICS 


Bellefonte Beacon 

Pilots flying the night mail through fog 
and rain that blanket all ground lights, 
follow a trail of dots and dashes which 
flow from radio range-beacons into their 
earphones. But sounds are sometimes 





| deceiving, subject to radio interference. 
| Skill is required to compare the relative 


strength of opposing signals. And at 15- 
minute intervals the guiding stream of 
signals are interrupted completely for 
broadcast weather reports. 

For better guidance, the research di- 
vision of the aeronautics branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, has spent three years 
in developing a device by which the pilot 
may see his signals. Known as the visual 
radio range beacon, the invention won 
public notice last autumn when Lieut. 
James Harold (“Jimmy”) Doolittle made 
his famed blind flight at Mitchel Field, 
L. I. (Trm_, Oct. 7). 

Last week the Department of Com- 
merce announced a visual beacon will be 
erected at Bellefonte, Pa., in the middle 
of dread “Hell’s Stretch” (graveyard of 
many a mail ship), for tests by NAT pilots 
on the New York-Cleveland run. 

Visual radio signals are received in a 
box mounted on the plane’s instrument 
board, containing two white-tipped metal 
strips called “reeds.” The reeds, placed 
side by side, vibrate vertically in tune with 
the two modulation frequencies used by 
the sending station. The ‘longer’ reed 
(i. e., the one which looks longer because 
it vibrates with greater intensity) indi- 
cates the side on which the plane is off its 
course. 


o—- 


Awarded 


The Daniel Guggenheim gold medal for 
notable aeronautical achievement: to Dr. 
Ludwig Prandtl of the University of Got- 
tingen, Germany. He was largely instru- 
mental in the development of the Got- 
tingen series of wing sections, notably in 
the perfection of the thick wing now suc- 
cessfully used on many transport planes; 
compiled vast statistical information on 
aerodynamic experiments, won the Great 
Gold Medal of the Royal Aeronautical 
Society of England in 1927, the Grashof 
Medal of the Verein Deutscher Ingenieure 
in 1929. 


Sidar the Madman 

Two years ago Mexico's aviation idol, 
the late Capt. Emilio Carranza, laughed at 
bad weather reports, flew into a death- 
laden storm over New Jersey (Time, July 
23, 1928). Last week Mexico's new idol, 
Col. Pablo Sidar, called “The Madman” 
for his nerve, set out to capture the glory 
that had eluded his friend Carranza. In 
a special Emsco monoplane bought by 
public subscription, Sidar and Lieut 
Carlos Rovirosa would fly from Cerro 
Loco (Crazy Hill) 5,000 mi. to Buenos 
Aires, the longest nonstop flight ever at- 
tempted. Rain and winds loomed in the 


| South. Madman Sidar laughed. Near 

Puerto Limon, Costa Rica, Madman, c0- 
| pilot and plane were caught in a storm, 
| cast into the Caribbean, drowned. 
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captured the World’s Imagination! 








No other wonder of Nature has so completely 








Niagara Falls in 1845, from a color print painted and engraved by Robert Havell. Courtesy Kennedy & Co., New York 


From the world over, visitors to America are 

ame as by a magnet to Niagara... and a trip 
» “The Falls” has been a priceless, not-to-be- 

alien American adventure for a century. 


Have you thrilled to this incredible miracle of 
beauty and majesty? ? Nothing quite compares 
with the sensation of standing “where Niagara 
stuns with thundering sound,” and feeling, as 
Abraham Lincoln aed, the power of this great 
cataract to picture the story of the human race 


through the ages. 


See Niagara Falls This Summer! 


America’s great natural wonder is on the main 
transcontinental highway! On your trip to the 


_pR 
NEW YORKS 
CENTRAL) 
LINES - 


Advertising Department, New York Central Lines, Room 1261, 466 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Send me your new booklet on Niagara Falls. Tell me also about a trip to. 


East or West via New York Central Lines... 

simply ask for free stopover at Niagara Falls 

..- Don’t fail to take the famous scenic Great 
> in! 

Gorge trip! 


Why not make a stay at Niagara Falls part of 
your vacation this year? Canada is across the 
bridge and the great vacation land of New 
York and New England is close at hand. 


America’s great passenger carrier will be glad 
to help you plan this—or any other trip. Com- 
plete information will be sent you and, if you 
like, a tour of some of America’s other scenic 
wonders outlined, by the best, most economical 
routes... Don’t miss Niagara Falls! 
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NIARIO 
CANADA 


Just to the North lies a wonderful land 
of enjoyment—a land of virgin forests— 
roaring streams and broad, calm lakes. 
Fine cities—of an architecture peculiarly 
their own—strange customs—different 
in everything but tongue—welcome you. 
Days of glorious warm sunshine—cool, sleepful 
nights—activities to meet every inclination wil 
make your Ontario vacation memorable. 


Every member of the 
Family will Enjoy Ontario 


The social life of Ontario centres around the smart 
hotels. Yet close by is the finest fishing in the world. 
There are more than 467 golf courses in Ontario 
canoeing — swimming — riding — everything . . . 
400;000 square miles of playground. 


Easily Accessible—Fine Roads 


Fast Trains —Luxurious Boats 
You may drive up knowing the King’s Highways 
offer assurance of perfect roads. The motor bus 
lines make regular and fast trips—the major rail- 
roads go direct to the important cities—luxurious 
boats ply between Ontario and the ports of the 
United States. 


Let us send this Book to you — 


We have prepared a book full of facts about Ontario. 
It is complete and profusely illustrated. We would 
like to send a copy to you—FREE. Please write: 


ONTARIO PUBLICITY BUREAU 
DEPT PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS 
TORONTO — CANADA 


Drive up Yourself 
or come by Bus 
Train or Boat- 


| 
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| Launchings 
| Whirlwind. Mrs, Edwin Thorne, 
mother of Landon Ketchum Thorne, Man- 
hattan banker, broke the bottle, and the 
America’s Cup contender in which her son 
owns the biggest share tilted easily down 
its ways in the shipyard of George Lawley 
& Son at Neponset, Mass. Head up, like 
a horse freed in pasture, the Whirlwind 
checked up off Squantum Island, her 
waterline standing out between her white 
topsides and the green paint on her ma- 
hogany underbody. She is 130 ft. overall, 
86 ft. on the water; she has a canoe-like 
| stern, long, overhanging bow, a longer and 
squarer keel than the other proposed de- 
fenders. L. Francis Herreshoff designed 
her. Her steel frame came from Pennsyl- 
vania, her mahogany from South America, 
her pine deck and spruce mast from 
Washington, her black walnut trimmings 
from Indiana, ‘ 
Weetamoe. John Pierpont Morgan was 





| 


| 


not there, but his son Junius was and so 
were General Cornelius Vanderbilt and 
Gerard Lambert, all members of the own- 
ing syndicate. Jane Nichols, small grand- 
daughter of Mr. Morgan, had been told 
to swing the bottle hard, and did, but 
the Weetamoe stuck. She had been built 
on the ways and the wood had soaked up 
some of the grease. For two hours work- 
men in the Herreshoff yard in Bristol, 
R. I. hammered, sawed, used jacks. Still 
the Weetamoe stuck. A squall was coming 
up, the sun was going down. Workers and 
christeners went home, deferred the 
launching for two days. Finally afloat, 
the Weetamoe looked like a long-necked 
bird. Her line of keel, almost straight 
from the heel of the sternpost to the fore 
end of the water line, gives her a decided 
gain in wetted surface over all the others, 
makes her fast in light airs, but hard to 
steer before the wind. 

Yankee. At Neponset, Mass. the 
Yankee, beamiest of all the new boats, 
was launched. She is owned by a Boston 
syndicate, was designed by a member of 
the syndicate, Frank Paine. She has a 
beam of 22 ft. 4 in. and is unique among 
cup contenders in that she has no cast- 
lead keel but carries her ballast in a 
trough-keel formed by moulding the gar- 
board plates into a hollow space, where 
lead will be stowed as needed. 


——@—— 


Hitchcock Sr. 

Last week a new member was appointed 
to the defense committee of the U. S. 
Polo Association—Thomas Hitchcock Sr. 
His famed son, Thomas Jr., captain of the 
yet unpicked international team and chief 
of the defense committee, asked his father 
to help him because they get on well to- 
gether and because Thomas Hitchcock Sr. 
is good at the sort of thing he will do for 
the committee. Every committeeman has 
some special job. Mr. Hitchcock Sr.’s 
will be to train the association’s ponies. 
Carleton Burke, California poloist, was 
going to attend to this, but found he 
could not go east until August. 

This is the first year that the U. S. 
Polo Association has owned a decent sta- 
ble. In past years some of the ponies 
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North Coast Limiteds 


On May 15, 1930, the newest North Coast Limiteds for 


and most luxurious of the satisfaction of travelers 
railroad passenger equip- between Chicago and the 


ment enters service of the Northern Pacific Coast. 


For Western travel information, address 
E. E. Nelson, 275 N. P. Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
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Leading manufacturing 
and distributing interests 


have selected Salt Lake 
City as intermountain 
headquarters. More than 
150 national concerns have 
branch factories or zone 
headquarters here. The 


steel industry, as an ex 
ample, is one of the im- 
portant activities located 
near Salt Lake City. 


i View shows section of 
Columbia Steel Corp. 
plant, Ironton, Utah. 





INVESTIGATE 


/ 
ASLC 
CSOUrCES 


Here you have ready access 
to practically every raw mater- 
ial needed in modern industry. 
Utah has 210 different miner- 
als, in virtually unlimited 
quantities. It is the greatest 
western mining state, and 
leads all states in silver produc- 
tion; is second in copper; third 
in lead; fourth in zinc; fifth in 
gold. It is already established 
as the iron state of the west. 
Its stores of coal are practically 
inexhaustible. It is estimated 
that the present supply will 
meet United States demands 
for 250 years. Natural gas 
was introduced in Utah in 
1929 and has proved a boon to 
industrial and domestic users. 





TAH'S resources, although 
U proved, are as yet only in 
the infancy of their develop- 
ment. Here is wealth untold, 
waiting for capital and enter- 
prise to use. 


A prosperous and growing 
market of 2,000,000 consum- 
ers is economically served from 
Salt Lake City. Adequate 
railway, hignway, and airway 
facilities assure speedy ship- 
ping. And all parts of this 
market look to Salt Lake City 
as the middle west looks to 
Chicago --- its metropolis and 


commercial capital. 


Ample power is provided by 
natural gas, hydro-electric, and 
coal. Labor is plentiful, living 
conditions ideal, and here inthe 
Center of Scenic America you 
will get a new thrill playing and 
living in the rejuvenating atmos- 
phere nearly a mile above sea 


level, 


SALT LAKE CITY 








View shows section of 
Utah Oil Refining Co. 
plant, Salt Lake City. 


Investigate when you are on your 
trip this summer. All railroads 
grant a 10-day stopover here. 


Chamber of Commerce, Dept. D-51, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Please send booklet giving up-to-date, 
detailed facts on Salt Lake City and 
Utah. 

Nam 
Addres 
City 
State 
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were lent to the Association after the 
team was picked, but this year the Asso- 
ciation needed its own ponies because it 
is not going to pick the international team 
until the night before the first match, 
Head of the foremost polo family in 
the world, Thomas Hitchcock Sr. was one 
of the sporting, rich and able-bodied young 
men of 1886 who got up the first U. § 











Fotograms 


Tuos. HitcHcock Sr. 
His job: the ponies. 


international team, played a match with 
the English at Newport, were soundly 
beaten. He married Louise Eustis whose 
interest (and ability) in polo has become 
celebrated through her coaching of young- 
sters at Aiken, S. C. and at Westbury 
(Time, Oct. 8). Soon the association’s 
17 ponies will be moved, in the padded, 
glistening trucks which Long Island people 
call “horse-vans,” from Mitchell Field, 
L. I. to Westbury, where the new com- 
mitteeman will look them over. 


——-e 





Who Won 
@, Young Jack Thompson, yellow-skinned, 
smooth-muscled, crafty Negro boxer from 
Oakland, Calif.: the world’s welterweight 
championship from Jackie Fields, a favor- 
ite at 3-to-1, in Detroit, winning 10 out 
of 15 rounds. Loser Fields was paid a 
guarantee of $37,500; Thompson, agree- 
ing to accept only training expenses if he 
won, had a profit balance of $14.85 but 
was jubilant at being the first Negro wel- 
terweight champion since 1901. 

@ Robert Tyre Jones Jr. and the Prince 
of Wales: the last three holes after being 
dormie three in a two-ball foursome with 
Harrison R. (“Jimmie’’) Johnston, U. S. 
amateur champion, and Sir Ellice Victor 
Sassoon; at Sunningdale, England. The 
Prince saved the match by playing a better 
shot than Sassoon out of a bunker guard- 
ing the 18th green. 

@ Gallant Fox, with Earle Sande up: the 
Preakness at Pimlico, beating Crack Bri- 
gade by less than a length after coasting 
past the grandstand the first time round 
in a pocket. 

@ The Hill School track team: the annual 
Princeton Interscholastic games, beating 
Mercersburg by 4 point. 
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Fatima. Fis hair has dreyed, his aflairs have prospered, his lands have 
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S everywhere are saving time, trouble and money 
ing the essential services their cars need attended to at 


Ander one roof. Leading Firestone Dealers from Coast- 


out in their community as the best equipped with 


Aiwrice for supplying the motorists’ needs. They have 


Balloons, 


Fireston 


ineof Firestone products, including Gum-Dipped 
‘ich Firestone pioneered and developed. ° rs 


um-Dipped Tires hold all world records for safety, 
ni mileage. They deliver extra service, extra wear, 


gion to their inbuilt strength, their outward appear- 
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18-HOLE 
GOLF COURSE 


TWO 
SWIMMING POOLS 


“EN-TOUT-CAS” 
TENNIS COURTS 


RIDING 


INDIAN DAYS 
JULY 20-22 


OFFICIAL 
TRAIL RIDES 
JULY-AUGUST 


HIGHLAND 
GATHERING 
AUG. 29-seEpT. 1 





Listen in WJZ and 
associated Stations, 
every Sunday 9:15, 
& & ee Ho 
Alfred Heather Light 
Opera Company, also 
appearing at Banffdur- 
ing July and August. 
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- SOCIAL CAPITAL OF THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 


SUMMER SPORT AND SOCIAL GAIETY MEET AT BANFF 


Summer sport and social gaiety meet at Banff 
...to make a Rocky Mountain rendezvous for 
smart society. You canter along spruce-bordered 
bridle paths on nimble gaited saddle horses. 
You shoot golf on a $350,000 course with a 
$100,000 club-house . . . imagine bent-grass 
greens in the Rockies! . . . first drive smack 
across the foaming Spray. You knock off a few 
sets of tennis on en-tout-cas courts. You give 
swimming parties in the great out-of-door 
sulphur pool rimmed with a sunning-and- 
loafing terrace. The sulphur water has healing 


qualities like the famous spas of Europe. Be- 


side it, lies a fresh water pool to finish your dip. 

In the evening, there is dancing with a cork- 
ing 10-piece orchestra...novel gala entertain- 
ments .. . later, perhaps, a lovely motor ride 
over smooth roads, while the moonlight floods 
the mountains. Every time you look up, day 
or night, there is that unmatched and unmatch- 
able view of twenty-mile valley and nine 
thousand foot peaks. Every time you want 
anything, there is the courteous service of 
the baronial hotel, Banff . Canada’s 
summer social center, accustomed to pleasing 


royalr 





Come up this summer and stay!... Special monthly 
rates for families, European plan. During May, June 
and September, single with bath, $8 up per day; double, 
$14 up. Period suites for two, $35 up. Rates 
higher during July and August. Special servant quar- 
ters. Something doing all summer long! Opening 
May 14th. For reservations, rates, information, write 


Banff Springs Hotel, Banff Springs, Alberta,Can., or Cana- 
dian Pacific: New York, Chicago, Atlanta, Boston, Buffalo, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, Indianapolis, KansasCity, 
Los Angeles, Memphis, Minneapolis, Omaha, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Portland, San Francisco, St. Louis, Seattle, Tacoma, 
Washington. Canada: Montreal, Ottawa, Québec, Regina, St. 


John, Toronto, Vancouver, Victoria, Winnipeg and other cities. 


BANFF SPRINGS...A CANADIAN PACIFIC HOTEL 
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MUSIC 


Claudel Opera 

Boos and hisses followed a perform- 
ance at the Berlin Staatsoper one night 
last week. They were several times 
drowned out by bursts of applause, but 
by and large the boos had it at the 
premiére of an opera called Christopher 
Columbus. 

Even if it had been the effort of un- 
knowns, Christopher Columbus would still 
have provoked a lively reaction. It em- 
ployed a medium new to opera: the 
moving picture, Columbus lived his out- 
ward life upon the stage—a tragic life 
lacking ultimate reward because the land 
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Darius MILHAUD 


For him, boos. 
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SMOKE MORE 


WHEN YOU'RE 


A LITTLE 
CRAZY? 
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~ he discovered was given th f STRIKE 
Ss 4 Ja 7e e name Or an- 44 4a 

ork- other. Simultaneously, somewhat in the HAPPY-MOUTH 

ain- manner of Playwright Eugene O’Neill’s IN COOLER SMOKE 

Strange Interlude,* there were sometimes Wh. caeatian tiie he . ‘ly i 

ride shown on the screen his inner thoughts, 1 ee ee ee a 

ods sometimes his past or future, sometimes sponsible... does your cigarette appetite run wild too? 
the ridicule of others against which he had Then cast about for the nearest pack of Spuds. Get a 

day always to contend. The chorus, too, be- re ‘ ae : h 

tch- haved oddly for a modern opera:  sta- ine on limitless cigarette enjoyment, yet enjoyment that 
tioned on wings which spread far into the still leaves you mouth-happy. Hook up with Spud’s 16% 

i \ wing I 1 P P 70 

une audience, it sang from there its comments cooler smoke. It keeps your mouth always moist-cool 
in the manner of the ancient Greek a . . 

vant choruses and comfortable. This is what heightens and sustains 

_ of But the Berlin reception was stimulated your enjoyment of Spud’s full tobacco flavor... keeps 

iat by more than a freakish operatic frame- your tobacco appetite ever keen for Spud’s choice leaf and 

é work. Christopher Columbus was written blend. C ill Pn ds of deen halt 

ing by two famed Frenchmen, by Poet Paul a ae ee ee 
Claudel, Ambassador to the U. S., and are doing! Switch to Spud, the great new freedom in old- 
aeepceer og orga orn is fashioned tobacco enjoyment. At better stands, 20 for 

= also a onetime diplomat. artime Paris , . — : 
was a poor hunting-ground for young mu- 20c. The Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 

ana- sicians. Many were forced to other means 

falo, of livelihood and Milhaud, a prize Con- 

City, servatory graduate, went to Brazil in 1917 MENTHOL-CQOLED CIGARETTES 

ns: as attaché to the French legation there. 

add In two years, however, he was back in 

1, St Paris, leader of the Sixt whose modern cael | 
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*Characters in Strange Interlude spoke their 
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“SMOKE 16% COOLER BY iS f JUDGE SPUD...Not by 
TEST”’...a little book telling how ng 
s 







thoughts in monotones easily distinguished from iH first puff, but by first pack. 
their actual conversation. Spud’s greater coolness was proved il ' . 

The rest of the Six: Arthur Honegger, Ger- scientifically and what it means j 
Maine Tailleferre, Francis Poulenc, Georges to you..,.sent gladly on request. 
Auric, Louis Durey. + 


Surprise soon forgotten... 
continued coolness height- 
ens enjoyment of full to+ 
bacco flavor. ¢ 
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ROBERTSON STRIKES AT COSTS, 


-FROM=THE=DOCKS=-AT- 


If you have dipped into that 
vast potential treasure house... 
export trade .. . there is a great 
likelihood that some of the 
goods you have sent to far-off 
ports has lain beneath a shelter- 
ing roof of Robertson Protected 
Metal (RPM) on some sun- 
baked tropical pier or some 
snow-bound northern dock. 


If you have done much globe- 
trotting yourself, youhave prob- 
ably started or ended some of 
your voyages beneath an RPM 
Roof and within RPM walls. 


Look at the dock buildings 
some time when you are at 
seaboard. And if you wonder 
at seeing the self-same material 
in the roofs and sidewalls at an 
obscure dock in Java and on a 
bustling pier in Maine, at some 


port in Africa and again in 
Japan... well, you're a busi- 
ness man. . 
like that do not just happen... 
and it can't be all salesmanship. 


. you know things 


Conditions are hard on ordinary 
materials at tidewater. . . salt 
air and sulphurous locomotive 
smoke, coal dust and everlast- 
ing moisture. RPM'’S ability to 
stand just such extraordinary 
conditions has carried it into 
seaports all over the world. 


RPM has served just as well 
on industrial buildings. If you 
are planning any building op- 
erations, write and we will tell 
you just how and who RPM 
has served in your field. 


H. H. ROBERTSON CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Prrererien 


© 1930 H. H. Robertson Company 


You will find Rob- 
ertson Protected 
Metal on the roof 
of the pier sheds of 
theSouthern Pacific 
Railroad at Oak- 
land, Calif. At cer- 
tain periods of the 
day, more human 
traffic is said to flow 
through this termi- 
nal than through 
any similar struc- 
ture in the world. 
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musical renown grew from their union. 
For some critics even then Milhaud stood 
apart. Some professed to find a queer, 
shadowy beauty in his music. Others dis- 
missed him as crude, trifling, freakish (he 
once set a florist’s catalog to music for 
voice and chamber orchestra). Several 
important Berlin opinions sided with these 
last and with the ill-mannered boos which 
swept the Staatsoper after Christopher 
Columbus, The music was “thin,” a “Euro- 
pean scandal.” All agreed that Claudel’s 
play was the great contribution, that he at 
least had shown imagination. 


an 


Pops 

Bostonians, hundreds of them, heaved 
sighs of relief last week. The winter’s 
heavy symphonic season was over. “Pop” 
(popular) concerts had begun and they 











ARTHUR FIEDLER 
. gave them Gershwin with their 
lemonade. 


were concerts faithful to their name once 
more. For a new conductor was at the 
helm—handsome Arthur Fiedler, a native 
Bostonian, son of a Symphony fiddler, 
who last year scored a success at the out- 
door concerts on the Charles River Basin 
Esplanade (Time, July 29). Young Fied- 
ler knows better than his predecessor, 
Alfredo Casella, what Bostonians want. 
He would give them, he had promised, no 
second session of unmixed serious fare. 
There would be generous quantities of 
light, easy music and the opening program, 
in Symphony Hali refurbished, was as 
good as his word. It included favorites 
like Whispering Flowers, Pomp and Cir- 
cumstance. An encore was George Gersh- 
win’s Strike Up the Band. 

By refusing to become just another 
symphonic series, Boston’s Pops have once 
more proved themselves unique, once more 
established their resistance to changing 
fashions. The Pops were started 45 years 
ago, patterned after the Bilse Concerts in 
Berlin where people ate, drank and smoked 
while listening to music. Such a scheme 
was highly adventuresome for Boston In 
the ’80s but the musicians imported for 
the Symphony by the late Major Henry 
Lee Higginson needed more than their 
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, TO THE wEsT! Cruel 
trails that oxen trod and hot- 
lathered horses... and fighting 
men, with fearless women, led 
by hope. Hope of go/d; and a 
sunnier land. And pure adven- 
ture. 


More famous than all the rest 





once 





The Overland Trail of 
—the Overland Route today 


TIME 


Straight across the 
continent, from 
Chicago, it goes, 
into the land ofthe 
’Forty- Niners, 
through the coun- 
try Mark Twain 
found — straight 


And then, almost 
before you know it, 
San Francisco, the 
city by the Golden 
Gate, that addsa 
modern lustretothe 
West you’ve come 
to know. 
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le the waste you don’t see that makes plant operation 
costly. Men waiting for work. Work waiting for men. 
Idling machines. Delayed materials. Delayed instruc- 
tions. Foremen pushing pencils instead of production. 

You don’t get to the root of the trouble merely by 
calling in engineers to work out wage incentive and 
group bonus plans. 

Simple fairness to your cost engineers and to yourself 
suggests that you first have your plant ready for im- 
provement and increase in production—a thoroughly 
efficient plant unhampered by waste. 

That is the help the Temporator engineers are pre- 
pared to present to you. They make a thorough plant 
analysis without obligation. They come in—hopeful— 
but not determined—to find a need for a Temporator 
installation indicated in your plant. 

Temporator reveals and corrects waste and its sources 
—makes payrolls do extra duty without complaint. 
Fundamentally a communicating system, operating on 
the automatic telephone principle without the use of the 
voice, it electro-mechanically administers centralized 
production control. By means of dial cabinets conven- 
ient to every machine or work station, an inexpensively 
salaried central operator is continuously in instant touch 
with everything that’s being done throughout a plant. 

Workers may dial in the start of each job and its 
progress, request new assignments, more material, me- 
chanical repairs, relief—all without leaving their work. 
Orders are directed to them the same way —instantane- 
ously and without the possibility of misinterpretation. 
Messengers and written instructions are dispensed with. 
Shop record writing is done at the central control desk. 
Executives, foremen, mechanics, and others are located 
simultaneously anywhere in the plant. 





THE TEMPORATOR BOOK OF FACTS 


Executives desirous of knowing what can be expected of Tempo- 
rator, will be interested in receiving The Temporator Book of Facts. 
To obtain a copy simply address a request to Dept. J. T., The 
Temporator Company, 542 Orleans Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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winter engagements to support their fam- 
ilies. They were tired, too, of ponderous 
scores and strangely enough they found 
Society in the same mood. The Popular 
Concerts, soon shortened to Pops, caught 
on. It was considered Bohemian and ever 
so smart to roll up to Music Hall on 
one’s bicycle, to sit without gloves, sip a 
lemonade just flavored with claret and tap 
one’s foot in time to a mazurka. Such 
goings-on had even the sanction of the 
late Mrs. Jack Gardner, Boston’s leading 
lioness. Mrs. Gardner was for years ruler 
of the Pops. Even the conductor, it was 
said, awaited her nod before he raised his 
baton. 

Society gave the Pops their start but 
the public seized upon them, gave them 
their real prosperity. With Prohibition 
came the question of whether they could 
survive, but a single Dry season showed 
they could. The music had become the 
thing, not the beer or the brightened 
punches. Under Conductor Agide Jacchia 
(1917-27) the concerts flourished as never 
before. Conductor Casella, who followed 
him, tried to dignify the programs but the 
people rebelled. As it did a half-century 
ago, Spring seems the time for occasional 
waltzes and mazurkas. 


—— 


Philharmonic Abroad 


In Europe last week unprecedented en- 
thusiasm greeted appearances of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony. In Paris 
audiences composed of such famed folk as 
U. S. Ambassador Walter Evans Edge, 
onetime Prime Minister Paul Painlevé, 
Under-Secretary of State for Fine. Arts 
Eugene Lautier, Composer Maurice Ravel, 
Automobiletycoon André Citroén, Poet 
Paul Morand, Playwright Eugene O'Neill, 
Cinemactress Pola Negri, Tennis Player 
Helen Wills Moody, stood cheering for 15 
minutes and more at the end of each of 
the two concerts. Beforehand signs in 
three languages told the public that the 
great Opéra was sold out. Afterwards 
French critics unhesitatingly pronounced 
the Philharmonic “the world’s greatest 
orchestra,” Arturo Toscanini the greatest 
of conductors. 

In Zurich the audience waited 20 min- 
utes after the concert, recalled Toscanini 
time and again, even after his men had 
left the stage and packed their instru- 
ments. 

In Milan, Toscanini’s home, a delegation 
went to the station to meet the special 
train, found Toscanini hiding in the bag- 
gage room, dragged him out to accept a 
huge bouquet. At the concert the shabby 
old Scala shook with the cheers which 
followed each number. Twenty-two times 
Toscanini was recalled to acknowledge his 
ovation. 

In Turin like enthusiasm was shown. 
Listeners there were Crown Prince Um- 
berto, his consort Princess Marie-José, his 
sister the Countess Calvi di Bergolo. 








o——_. 


Grandpa 


Professor Albert Abraham Michelson, 
famed University of Chicago scientist 
(light speed), was last week discovered 
playing a tune he had “written several 
years ago for a child.” The composition, 
“Grandpa’s Lullaby,” has a lively air, no 
words. 


— 
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aver Top, Quadron, rectangular movement, $50 
or 18 eee Exclusive Gruen, flexible band, 15 
- ie jewels, $50; 17 jewels, $60... 14 kt. solid 
ars white or coin gold Quadron, 17-jewel rec- 
is m tangular PRECISION movement, $100... 
t the Techni-Quadron, mesh band, $67.50 
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me Guild watches — known long ago as the 
arial finest gifts even princes could bestow. 
"wg Yet today, you too can give a guild 
pt a watch ! For the high ideals of the ancient 
abby Id craftsmen live today in every watch 
vhich earing the mark of Gruen. 
imes Two essentials of the old guild tradi- 
e his tion the modern Gruen Watch Makers 
; Guild has taken special pains to follow: 
Tene First, each watch must meet in every 
his detail the guild’s high standards. 
Second, the price is always figured as 
low as possible, but no watch is ever 
cheapened to make that price lower. 
That is why the minimum price for a 
Ison, Gruen Watch is $27.50—higher than the 
ver Minimum for most other makes. 
erec 
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Top, the newest Gruen, the Varsity, white or 

coin gold filled, link band, 15 jewels, $55; 17 

jewels, $65 .. . Gruen Pentagon VeriThin, 

21-jewel PRECISION movement, $100... 

Round Gruen pocket watch, reliable 15-jewel 
movement, $32.50 


for graduation 


a Giet by this famous Modern Guild of VWatchmakers 


But it also assures you an unusually 
high value per dollar invested — in ac- 
curacy and beauty of design. 

Here is youth’s most important occa- 
sion! Honor it with the pitt of kings and 
princes —a guild watch! 

You will find Gruen Guild Watches 
only at jewelers of high standing in your 
community. 

The Gruen jeweler nearest you is listed 
in your Classified Telephone Directory 
under “Gruen Guild Watches.” He can 
show you these and other Gruen Guild 
Watches. Prices $3500 to $27.50. Gruen 
Watch Makers Guild, Time Hill, Cincin- 
nati, U. S. A. Branches in various parts 
of the world. Largest manufacturers of 


Gruen Guild Watches 
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Top, 18 diamonds, solid gold case and 

mesh bracelet, 17-jewel PRECISION move- 

ment, $300... Cartouche, solid gold case, 

gold filled link bracelet, $67.50... Link 

bracelet ensemble, complete, $55... Two 
Gruen wristlets, $55 and $35 


Every Gruen Watch is fitted with 15, 
17, 19, or 21 ruby jewels—never less! 


fine watches wraatte Engaged in the 
art of making fine watches for more than 
half a century. 


PRECISION 


Trade Mark Reg 
This GRUEN pledge mark is placed only 
upon watches of higher accuracy, finer 
quality and finish — none less than $65. 
Made only in the Precision Workshop. 


Look for the mark Precision on the dial 












Listed in your Classified 
Telephone Directory 
under “Gruen Guild 
Watches”’ is the name 
of your nearest Gruen 
jeweler. His store is 
marked by this Gruen 
Service Emblem 
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ENTERTAINMENT—A GIANT INDUSTRY 


HE tempo of modern life makes recreation and 

amusement more nearly than ever an actual 
necessity. And to meet this universal need, the 
genius of American business has been applied to 
mass entertainment with characteristic enterprise. 

It is estimated that the people of the United 
States spend for admissions to organized amuse- 
ments each year around two billion dollars, or more 
than half the present annual expenditures of the 
United States Government for all purposes. Approx- 
imately one-third of this huge sum is paid for admis- 
sions to motion picture theatres. 

To-day, there are more than 22,000 motion pic- 
ture theatres in the United States with a total esti- 
mated seating capacity of 11,300,000. An average 


of 16,400,000 men, women and children attend 
them daily—almost as many in one week as the 
total population of the country. About two billion 
dollars is invested in the motion picture business. 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. has taken a leading part in 
the bond financing of important factors in the motion 
picture industry, comprising the three elements of 
production, distribution and exhibition. This financ- 
ing is soundly secured, based on supplying a 
demand from every stratum of the population. Inves- 
tors will find it worth while to read our new booklet, 
dealing comprehensively with the motion picture 
industry as a field for investment. It contains up-to- 
date facts and information, interestingly written and 
illustrated. A copy will be sent on request. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO, 2017 South La Salle Street 


NEW YORK, 35 Wall Street 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 





THE PROGRAM 
THAT DOES MORE 


THAN 
ENTERTAIN 


Every Wednesday evening 
you may increase your 
knowledge of sound invest- 
ment by listening to the 
Old Counsellor on the 








8 P. M. Eastern Standard Time 
7 P. M. Central Standard Time 


6 P. M. Mountain Standard Time 
5 P. M. Pacific Standard Time 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. pro- 
gram. Broadcast over a 
Coast to Coast chain of 
37 stations associated with 


National Broadcasting Co. | Daylight Saving Time—one hour leter 
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BUSINESS @ FINANCE 








Dow, Jones, Barron & Bancroft 


Say “Dow” to any businessman, he will 
promptly answer “Jones.” Say “Jane 
Barron Bancroft’ to him and there is no 
telling what his answer will be. Yet Mrs. 
Jane Barron Bancroft, like her mother 
before her, is the principal stockholder in 
Dow Jones & Co., is consulted on all such 
importante deals as the one last week 
whereby The Wall Street Journal (pub- 
lished by Dow Jones) bought The Wall 
Street News, its only direct competitor.* 

Charles H. Dow, and Edward D. Jones 
were reporters on a Providence, R. I. 
newspaper. In 1880 they went to Man- 
hattan, worked for the Kiernan News 
Agency, first U. S. financial news bureau. 
Having learned its method of operation, 
two years later they started their own 





P. & A. 
Mr. & Mrs. WALL STREET JOURNAL 


... bought out the competition. 


service, publishing ten or twelve bulletins 
aday. At first they called a compilation 
of the day’s bulletins The Dow Jones Sum- 
mary; later, in 1889, The Wall Street 
Journal. In addition, Dow also deduced 
the famed and scholarly Dow theory.+ 


*Another woman-owned financial paper is The 
Magazine of Wall Street, popular rather than 
technical bi-weekly published by Ticker Publish- 
ing Co, Founded in 1907 by Richard De Mille 
Wyckoff, its control now rests with his estranged 
wife, Cecilia Gertrude Wyckoff, who also guides 
the weekly Investment & Business Forecast. 

tNever formally published, the Dow theory 
can be gathered only from Dow’s interpretation 
of the the markets of r9g0or and 1902. Different 
students have elaborated and developed this 
theory, until it now falls into four parts: 1) 
The fundamental conception of the market at 
any given time as the composite graph line re- 
Suiting from three movements: the major 
movement; the secondary movement; current 
fluctuations of no significance. 2) Corrobora- 
tion of curves showing rail and industrial aver- 
ages; if either average consistently refuses to 
confirm the other, a major movement is nearing 
Its end. 3) The interpretation of the “line” or 
“sidewise”’ movement of the curves as a zone, 
which when broken by both averages, indicates 
the next direction of the market. 4) When one 
curve can be superimposed on the other (dou- 
ble tops and double bottoms), a not infallible 
indication that the trend is over, will reverse. 


At the same time, Clarence Walker Bar- 
ron founded the Boston News Bureau, 
later arranged an exchange of news with 
Dow and Jones. In 1899, when merger- 
mongers had the entire country excited 
over a consolidation of the Pennsylvania 
and New York, New Haven & Hartford 
railroads, Mr. Barron bought the Phila- 
delphia News Bureau to keep in touch 
with the situation. Three years later, 
Dow Jones & Co.’s majority interest was 
sold to Mr. Barron, acting for his wife. 

Thus for many years Dow Jones & Co. 
was identified with Barron’s. In 1917, 
Hugh Bancroft, onetime Boston District 
Attorney, later secretary of Dow Jones 
and now president, bought the minority 
interest for his wife, Jane Barron Bancroft. 
When Mrs. Barron died in 1918, Mrs. Ban- 
croft inherited enough additional stock to 
give her control. 

A horsewoman and gardener, Mrs. Ban- 
croft takes an active interest in her com- 
pany, often entertains members of the 
staff, most of whom she knows by first 
name. At the annual Dow Jones dinner 
she always presides, can talk intelligently 
of her company’s many doings. In Man- 
hattan, Dow Jones still publishes the daily 
bulletins, furnishes a news ticker service 
that goes to 112 cities and proudly adver- 
tises: “The Market vibrates on Dow Jones 
news.” In San Francisco, a Pacific Coast 
edition of The Wall Street Journal is pub- 
lished, and a news ticker service offered. 
Not corporately connected with Dow Jones 
& Co., but owned and managed by Mr. & 
Mrs. Bancroft, and using Dow Jones ma- 
terial, is the Boston News Bureau, pub- 
lishing a paper of that name, bulletins, 
and offering news ticker service. Also in 
Boston is published Barron’s Weekly, 
owned by Mr. Bancroft. Similarly, in 
Philadelphia is the Philadelphia Financial 
Journal, owned by Mrs. Bancroft. Also 
owned by Bancroft interests is Doremus 
& Co., advertising agents who handle many 
a financial account, once a Barron prop- 
erty. 

The Wall Street News has been pub- 
lished since 1893 by the New York News 
Bureau Association which also runs a 
bulletin and news ticker. Not included in 
last week’s deal, these services will re- 
main Dow Jones competitors. The News, 
which previous to 1925 was Daily Finan- 
cial America, will be discontinued, leaving 
the Journal a clear field since Macfadden’s 
Daily Investment News caters to a differ- 
ent class of reader, the Journal of Com- 
merce to merchants rather than financiers. 
Hollins Saga 

Two residents of Pebble Beach, Calif., 
are Col. Franklyn R. Kenney and Marion 
Hollins. Last week, because of what re- 
sulted from neighborly friendship, Col. 
Kenney and Miss Hollins were jubilant. 

Far inland from Pebble Beach, in the 
hot San Joaquin Valley, is the Kettleman 
Hills district. A few years ago Col. Ken- 
ney, then president of Marland Oil Co., 
was convinced that there was oil in those 
hills. Holding government permits for the 
land, he persuaded Marland to drill. Mar- 
land, finding no oil at shallow levels, was 
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unable to finance deep drilling. After re- 
signing from Marland, Col. Kenney tried 
unsuccessfully to interest other large 
companies in the project. 

During this period, Col. Kenney had 
interested Miss Hollins in the geology of 
Kettleman Hills. No ordinary Pebble 
Beacher was Miss Hollins. Large, power- 
fully built, a forceful personality, she be- 
came famed in 1913 as runner-up in the 
Women’s National golf championship, 
and winner of the Women’s Metropolitan 
golf championship. In 1921 she won the 
national championship at Deal, N. J. 

That she had a business instinct plus 
promotional ability was apparent when in 
1922 she traveled through England and 
Scotland, interested British women in a 
projected women’s club at Glenhead, L. I., 
then a necessity because women were for- 
bidden most good links over the weekend. 
In 1924 the enterprise culminated success- 
fully in the Women’s National Golf & 





Fotograms 


Marion HOvtins 


. .. did better than a hole-in-one. 


Tennis Club, a club not without its male 
admirers. 
To Miss Hollins Col. Kenney turned for 


-assistance. Sure of Kettleman’s future, 


she went to Manhattan, talked business 
with the late Payne Whitney. Out of this 
interview arose Kettleman Oil Corp., 
whose $100,000 capital was just enough to 
acquire the government permits held by 
Col. Kenney. Mr. Whitney told the late 
Ogden Mills of the venture, and in return 
for a slice of Kettleman’s acreage he 
offered to have Mexican Seaboard Oil try 
deep-drilling. 

In October 1928, Mexican Seaboard’s 
Discovery Well came in, opening one of 
the greatest oil and gas fields in the U. S. 

Last week Kettleman Oil Corp. sold out 
to a group of large companies for a profit 
of about $10,500,000, of which Harold E. 
Talbott Jr., banker and manufacturer, the 
largest stockholder, received $2,500,000 
Other stockholders receiving cash dis- 
bursements were McKim Hollins (Miss 
Hollins’ brother), $750,000; Payne Whit- 
ney estate, $500,000; Walter P. Chrysler, 
$500,000; Samuel McRoberts, Chatham 
Phoenix National Bank & Trust Co., 
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$500,000. But greater than any of these 
was the share that went to Promoter Hol- 
lins. No hole-in-one could have pleased 
her as much as the $1,500,000 testimony 
to her foresight and salesmanship. Ac- 
cording to current stories, the first move 
she made after receiving the money was 
to give $50,000 of it away, $25,000 going 
to Poloist Eric Pedley, $25,000 to another 
woman. No charity, these gifts were the 
result of a “sportsman’s agreement” two 
years ago that the first of the three to 
make $1,000,000 would give each of the 
others $25,000. 


Dardelet’s Nut 

Round nails supplanted square nails; 
welding is taking the place of rivets. Yet 
brash would seem the man who would 
change the other vital method of joining 
parts to parts, the nut & bolt. As old as 
the Christian era is the principle of the 
screwthread, discovered by Archimedes, 
elaborated by Hero of Alexandria. But 
bolting is far from perfect. Vibration 
shakes loose the tightest of nuts, and just 
as for want of a nail the battle was lost, 
many a time for want of a bolt the air- 
plane has crashed, the train has been 
wrecked, the powerplant shut down. 

During the War, Commandant Huges 
Louis Dardelet, of the French Artillery, 
gravely contemplated the problem of 
things becoming unscrewed. Neither train 
nor airplane wrecks motivated him, but 
the fact that many shells became loose in 
their whirling trip through the air, became 
duds instead of explosive missiles. No 
mechanic, never having touched a monkey- 
wrench, he set about the problem in a 
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Our Service 
to Security Traders 


USTOMERS maintaining margin accounts 
with us expect and receive prompt and 


efficient executions of trading orders from our 
specially trained staff of customers’ 


floor brokers. 


TIME 


purely theoretical way, writing upon a 
piece of paper “bolt, nut, parts joined.” 
During the last week stockholders of 
the Dardelet Threadlock Corp. were re- 
ceiving rights to subscribe to more stock 
for $100 a share. Small was the chance 
that any stockholder would forfeit his 
privilege, for from many pages of for- 
mulae, Commandant Dardelet succeeded 
in creating a bolt that will not shake loose. 
The principle of the Dardelet Thread- 
lock is that a nut remains fixed when its 
friction on a bolt is greater than its fric- 
tion against the face of the part that is 
being clamped. By mathematically de- 
signed taperings on the thread, the Darde- 
let nut and bolt become wedged into one 
mass, cannot possibly shake loose, yet are 
uninjured when separated. Separation is 
accomplished easily with a wrench. 

The U. S. company was originated in 
1928, when 8,885 shares sold at $100. Be- 
fore the Break last fall they rose to phe- 
nomenal heights, now are nominally quoted 
at $850. Unlike many a new scheme, 
Dardelet Threadlock Co. has potent back- 
ers, On its directorate among other tycoons 
are Clarence Hungerford Mackay of Postal 
and Frank L. Polk of Davis, Polk, Ward- 
well, Gardiner & Reed. The company op- 
erates by giving licenses for the manu- 
facture and distribution of its product. 
Bethlehem Steel and Federal Screw Works 
are among the manufacturing licensees. 

Tall, dark, wearing the decorations of 
the Legion of Honor and the Croix de 


Guerre, Commandant Dardelet now recalls 
with amusement that at 40, after the War, 
“T at last acknowledged the unquestionable 
fact that I was nothing but a fool.” 
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Investigations concerning stock market con- 


ditions and movements are available in the form 
of a daily market letter and special bulletins. 


These facilities are available to any investor or trader 
Your inquiry is cordially solicited 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 
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Warburg Tomes 


“To the guardians of the Federal Re- 
serve System past, present, and future” 
are dedicated the two volumes (1,752 
pages in toto) titled The Federal Reserve 
System, written by Banker Paul Moritz 
Warburg, appearing last fortnight (Mac- 
millan, $12). Banker Warburg, therefore, 
partly dedicates his work to himself, for 
the Federal Reserve System had had no 
more vigorous founder or critical guardian 
than himself. By no means light is the 
reading of the Warburg tomes. But since 
they are authoritative, to students and 
experts they should be indispensable, to 
the laity they are often interesting. 

The Book. Choosing as his gambit an 
article by Professor William B. Munro 
which states that the people, not the Con- 
gress, make the laws, that laws are already 
half made before they are subjected to 
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Paut Moritz WARBURG 
He writes of anathema’s overthrow. 


and often un-idealized by the jockeying 
of politicians, Mr. Warburg traces eco- 
nomic U. S. conditions which led first to 
the need and then the passing of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act. Says Mr. Warburg: “I 
was trained in the practices of a banking 
system which under varying forms had 
worked satisfactorily in almost every in- 
dustrially advanced country except the 
U. S. From the time of my arrival in 
America (1902) I felt impelled to urge the 
adoption of . . . [these fundamental prin- 
ciples]. . . . Everybody will agree today 
that it would be difficult to imagine a 
banking system more cruel and more in- 
efficient than that prevailing in the UV. S. 
at the beginning of the twentieth Cen- 
tury. . . .” The cruelties were imposed by 
the eccentricities and individualism of the 
private bankers, by the lack of a central 
controlling or guardian agent. But “the 
idea of a central banking system [was] 
anathema to all. The compromise between 
the anathema and the need was the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board of which Senator 
Carter Glass, opponent of a central bank, 
once resignedly remarked, ‘Oh, hell, it és 
a central bank.’ ” 

The Re-districting Intermezzo. The 
book’s most personal chapter deals with 


the dividing of the country into “not Jess 
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Take our word For it, 


vet hese Cheirs 
wont burn ny ia 


Perhaps you’re one of the skeptics who wants proof that 
Alcoa Aluminum Chairs are fire-safe. Just let lighted 


matches rain on them—they will not ignite; nor will they, 
once in a fire, add tinder to the flame. 
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And Alcoa Aluminum Chairs are strong. Strong enough 
to last a life time. Their frames are welded of one-piece 


”_ construction. There is not a glued joint, a wood screw 
‘st to or a dowel to wriggle loose or get wobbly. 

Fed- , ' P 

2] Severe rocking tests show that these chairs will stand 
aking worse pufishment than you will ever give them. Yet, 
By os with all their strength, these chairs are feather-light. 

By Alcoa Aluminum Chairs are finished in walnut, mahogany 
oie and oak wood grains; baked enamel of any color; 
prin- or in the natural aluminum. The natural aluminum is 
odty distinctly modern. Upholsteries are either in full mission 
ne a ° ° 

» te leather, green, blue, brown or maroon, or in a wide range 
U. S. of fabrics. There is a wide variety of styles for offices, 
ate hotels, restaurants and hospitals. May we send you the 
f the booklet, ““Distinctive Chairs of Aluminum”? Address 
oe ALUMINUM COMPANY of AMERICA; 2415 Oliver Building, 
“the 
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SOUTHERN CITIES BEHIND SOUTHERN PROGRESS 
| af 





LITTLE ROCK 


METROPOLIS OF THE MID-SOUTH 





1 25 years prior to the Civil War, Arkansas first became a State. 
Practically speaking, recent years have witnessed the major progress 
of this State and its pivotal city, Little Rock. 


In 1900 Little Rock had 38,000 population. Today 80,000 people live 
and work in this important trading center of a marvelously rich, steadily 
growing and industrializing commonwealth. Little Rock is in the center 
of the mid-south... one of the richest sections of this country... a section 
which is now tapping, in earnest, its resources. With modern shipping 
facilities and abundant cheap power... water, oil, coal... Little Rock is fast 
attracting industries and solidly building another American metropolis. 


Compare, with a generation ago, the present size of Southern cities, 
the present importance of Southern industry, the mounting purchasing 
power of the South! If you have only casually noticed the South’s pro- 
gress, these comparisons will surprise you. 

Securities of municipalities, railroads, utilities and industries in the South, 
or sharing in the South’s growing business, are now finding increasing 
favor with well-informed investors. As Southern bankers, long familiar 
with the South and with sound Southern securities, permit us to send 
you our current investment suggestions. Mailed without obligation. 


WE BANK ON THE SOUTH 


CALDWELL & COMPANY 


400 UNION STREET, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Chicago - Cincinnati - St. Louis Jackson - Louisville - Knoxville - Bristol - Tampa - Memphis 
Dallas Chattanooga - New Orleans - Birmingham - Jacksonville 


Rogers Caldwell & Co., Inc., 150 Broadway, New York 
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than eight nor more than twelve” federal 
districts. Bitter were the controversies 
between Mr. Warburg and Senator Glass 
who held that the banker, “an advanced 
consolidationist, intent on abolition of re- 
gional banks for the mere sake of centrali- 
zation,” wanted to “consolidate the system 
into three central reserve city banks” or 
perhaps even to consolidate it into one. Re- 
served though Mr. Warburg’s account may 
be, one is aware of much political maneu- 
vering and since “Senator Glass . . . had 
lifted ... (in An Adventure in Con- 
structive Finance, 1926) a corner of the 
veil . . . it became imperative to raise it 
further so that the real facts might be 
known. .. .” 

Other examples of internal politics: 
President Harding, having no right to do 
so by law, promised “‘a certain gentleman” 
the position of Federal reserve agent. No 
vacancy existed, the Board whose right it 
is to fill such offices did nothing about it, 
and when “in August 1922 the time came 
to reappoint the Governor (W. T. G. 
Harding) whose painful duty it had been 
not to follow the President’s recommenda- 
tion, the President did not reappoint him.” 

Looking Forward. Warburg recom- 
mendations: that the Board itself appoint 
its Governor who should serve as chair- 
man (not the President), that the Under- 
secretary of the Treasury, not the Secre- 


tary of the Treasury, serve as ex officio 
; member of the Board, and that he serve 


not as chairman. Because of political 


| duties the Secretary of the Treasury has 


too little time to give to the Board, be- 
cause he belongs to a party he may not 
be politically unbiased. That the office of 
the Comptroller of the Currency, in so far 
as it deals with affairs of member banks, 
be administered under the direction and 
control of the Board (or that the Comp- 
troller, like the Secretary of the Treasury, 


| be removed entirely from the Board). 


| That a 








member of the Reserve Board, 
confirmed by the Senate when first nomi- 
nated, may be re-appointed by the Presi- 
dent without the President’s obligation to 
re-submit his name to the Senate for 
renewed confirmation. (“It is, of course, 
realised how desperately small are the 
chances of the acceptance of this proposal 
by the United States Senate.’’) That the 
reserve banks be given the power to dele- 
gate four men to the Board, each of whom 
would be elected by and represent three 
reserve banks. Thus instead of 8 men 
on the Board there would be 12, but 
the Board would be the more intimately 
familiar with the financial affairs of the 
country. 

The Market Crisis of October, 1929. 
Had the discount rates been raised in time 
the crash would probably have been 
avoided. In August 1929, the Board “in 
the author’s opinion at least half a year, 
if not a year, too late permitted the New 
York Reserve Bank to raise its rate to six 
%....” A procedure along these lines 
was definitely urged in the first days 
of April 1929. “[ But] the Reserve System 
feared to expose itself to the charge ol 


| having gone beyond its lawful field of 
| activity by dealing, even indirectly, with 


the stock exchanges... .” (Last week, 
the Federal Reserve Board’s sixteenth 
annual report, said: “. . . the recent out- 
standing experience of the Federal Reserve 
system in demonstrating the practicability 
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PURINA MILLS 


BETTER LIGHTING 


FOR THE 


MILLING INDUSTRY 


Waiting in cooperation with R. A. 
Nungesser, illuminating expert, attached to 


the Mississippi Valley Division of the 





National Lamp Works of General Electric 


Mr. Nungesser is one of an experienced staff of illuminat- 


Company at St. Louis, the Ralston-Purina 
ing engineers maintained by the National Lamp Works 

Company recently relighted 20,000 square to help you obtain the maximum from your lighting. 

feet of floor space to an intensity of 15 foot-candles or 2% watts per square foot. 

Why? Here is what Ralston-Purina says: “Lighting encourages orderliness, cleanliness and pride 
in appearance. Pure foods cannot be made in dirty, dingy factories, nor the best brain work be done 
in dark, dingy offices. Engineers have studied our lighting system, appreciating that proper lighting 
is a very important factor in the proper functioning of the various departments in the business.”’ 

You may not be in the milling business, but you are interested in the increased efficiency, lower 
production costs, fewer accidents, less spoilage and better morale which better lighting provides. There 
isa G. E. illuminating expert stationed near you who will be glad to make a personal survey of your 
plant and submit recommendations without cost to you. He will work with your engineers and arrange 
a trial installation in one department if you so desire. Simply write to the National Lamp Works of 


General Electric Company, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Join us in the General Electric Hour, broadcast every Saturday evening on a Nation-wide N. B. C. Network. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


MAZDAWLAMPS 
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COMPLETE 


THE MANHATTAN 
COMPANY BUILDING 








of ‘direct pressure’ (the warning of Feb, 7. 
1929 [TimeE, Feb. 18] as opposed to the 
raising of the discount rate) has clarified | 
the problem (protection of credit against 
| speculation) and advanced its solution.” 
The Man. In 1798, in Hamburg, was 
founded M. M. Warburg & Co. Since then 


40 WALL STREET, NEW YORK a son of the Warburg family has always 
headed the House of Warburg, none other 
é than Warburgs have reached dominance 


therein. Paul Warburg, unquestionably 
one of the most brilliant & internationally- 
minded U. S. bankers, was born in Ham- 
burg in 1868, entered the House of War- 
burg at 20. In 1894 he married Nina, 
daughter of Solomon Loeb of Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co. In 1902 he went to the U. S., be- 
came a Kuhn, Loeb partner as had his 
brother Felix in 1896. Since then he has 
been not only a great banker, but an illu- 
| minating banker. His essays on banking 
| are published in Vol. II of his book. 

| The Significance. “The object in writ- 
ing this book was to show whence we 
came, whither we are drifting, and by what 
fairly simple means we can avoid danger- 
ous rocks now threatening our course.” 
| The laity however will regret Mr. War- 
burg’s decision to go the “extreme of fore- 
going to mention by name even onetime 
fellows-at-arms to whom I longed to pay a 
tribute... .” For, as everyone knows, 
| names point and clarify information. 
| While the elect may read between the 
lines, much of Mr. Warburg’s book must 
remain obscure to the ordinarily intelligent 
citizen. Perhaps it remains for less timor- 
ous a writer than Mr. Warburg to make 
the history of the Federal Reserve System 
| completely clear. 


An undertaking con- 
ceived and financed by 


G.L.OHRSTROM & CO. 
and associates « e e 
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Square Feet 


One day apart last week two plans were 
| revealed for major new developments in 
| Manhattan’s financial district. First and | 
| most spectacular of the announcements 
| was that Louis Adler, onetime dressmaker, 
| now independent real estate operator and 
| builder, had succeeded in assembling an 

entire square block in the Wall Street dis- 
trict. Although 23 minutes after the last 
plot had been bought Mr. Adler could 
have sold at a profit, he is going ahead with 
plans for a 105-story office building. 
| The other project is for a_ building, 
| probably at least 63 stories high, on the 
plot adjacent to Mr. Adler's. It will be 


' 

‘ 

o— 
' 


STARRETT SECURITIES 


SHARE IN THE OWNERSHIP AND 





PROFITS OF THIS BUILDINGee built for Henry L. Doherty & Co. as the 
STARRETT BUILT » STARRETT OWNED first unit of a chain of skyscrapers. Unique 
features will include five entrances, esca- 

@ A new LEVIATHAN of our modern building age lators for the first seven floors, double- 
stands completed...Towering seventy stories into decked elevators of which the upper 
the air —120 feet higher than the famed Woolworth compartments will stop at odd floors, lower 


compartments at even ones. 
Because of such projects real estate 
values in Manhattan fluctuate violently. 


Tower— this gigantic newcommercial structure has 
been built by the Starretts, and finished, within the 





space of a single year. The story of this record | Mr. Adler’s block is now valued at 
achievement is a fascinating epic.@Equallyinterest- | $10,000,000 or over $300 per sq. ft. A few 
ing to far-seeing investors are the striking possibil- blocks away, at Wall St. and Broadway, 
ities afforded through the securities of THE STARRETT a square foot is worth $600, while some 
CORPORATION —a complete organization for the | Plots in the district run to $800. No 1 


Broadway is worth $200 per sq. ft., Broad- 
way at 42nd $400, 42nd and Fifth Ave. 
$500. The land where the Chrysler Build- 


construction, financing, operation and ownership of 
buildings, embracing every profit-making activity 


in this field. @ Write for a copy of “The Fascinat- ing stands is set at $250, while across 
ing Story of Wall Street‘’s Greatest Skyscraper.” Lexington Ave. the Hotel Commodore's 
real estate is estimated to be worth $300. 

G.L. OHRSTROM & Co. The shopping district at Fifth Ave. and 
INCORPORATED 57th St. commands $350, the less fashion- 

36 WALL STREET» NEW YORK able region of Fifth Ave. at 34th, $200 on 


BRANCHES IN TWENTY PRINCIPAL CITIES the west side, a little more on the east. 
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J-M POWER 


CONSERVATION 


TIME 


BRINGS 





LARGER PROF ATS 


This INVESTMENT in J-M Insulations 


saves 51,000 gallons 
of oil annually 


The Lukens Steel Company, for 
140 years a leader, finds new 
and important economies in 
scientific conservation of heat in 


the making of steel. . . 
NET YEARLY SAVING 
PER FURNACE — $1,497.26 


HERE are few improvements in 
industrial plants which will show 
savings like these in proportion to 
the investment required. But such 


results can be achieved by the proper 
use of Johns-Manville Insulations. 


The saving thus made at the Lukens 
Steel Company will be of interest to every- 
one in industry who is concerned with 
the use and control of heat. Wherever 
high temperatures are used, heat conser- 
vation means money saved. 


The Lukens Steel Company was estab- 
lished in 1790. Always a leader, this fa- 
mous old company has acquired a repu- 
tation as the producer of the largest steel 
plates in the world; these plates weigh 


about 90,000 pounds each. 


After consultation with Johns-Manville 
Engineers, the Lukens Company insulated 
the regenerators of an open hearth fur- 
nace with J-M Insulation. Careful records 
of the fuel oil consumption kept before 
and after insulating show that the saving 
amounts to 1.7 gallons of oil per ton of 
steel. This is at the rate of 76.5 gallons for 
the steel used in each of the huge plates 
mentioned, with proportionate savings 
for other sizes. In dollars, this is an annual 
Saving of $1,785.00 per furnace. Sub- 
tracting annual charges for depreciation 
and interest on the insulation investment, 


there is a net annual saving of $1,497.26. 





Diagrammatic berspective cross-section of open hearth, showing J-M 
recommendation for insulating furnace, regenerators and flues. 


Sintering a layer of 
magnesite on the banks 
and bottom of the hearth. 


J-M Insulations pay big dividends 
Wherever energy is used in industry to 
produce heat (or cold) J-M Insulations 
are showing earnings that represent ex- 
ceedingly high returns on the investment. 
Besides the cash savings there are always 
other advantages. J-M Insulations, by 
reducing radiated heat, effect a decided 
improvement in working conditions. 
There are other benefits directly con- 
cerned with the process under considera- 
tion. Thus at the Lukens Company, with 
J-M Insulation on the open hearth re- 
generators, better heat distribution is 
maintained due to more even radiation, 
which assures more uniform tempera- 
tures. The insulation holds the fire brick 
walls at more uniform temperatures, 
which reduces the expansion and con- 
traction of the brickwork, resulting in 
longer life of the regenerator walls. 


We have outlined the experience of the 
Lukens Steel Company with J-M Insula- 
tions in a Performance Report which we 
will send without cost to any interested 
engineer or plant official. 

The use of J-M Insulations and the 
advice of the J-M Engineer make it pos- 
sible for you to deal with one organiza- 
tion in regard to all insulation 
requirements in your plant. 
Johns-Manville is everywhere 
recognized as the final author- 
ity on insulation. Our long ex- 
perience is available to you with- 
out obligation. Why not consult 


a J-M Insulation Engineer ? 


Use Transite for Industrial 
Building 


In every industrial establishment there 
are money saving ways to use Transite. 
Itis a fireproof, non-corrodible build- 
ing material made _ of asbestos and 
Portland Cement. Transite is used as 
roofing and siding, to enclose ma- 
chines and boilers, for arc-barriers 
and scores of other purposes. 






Renewing checkerwork in checker chamber of Open 
Hearth Furnace at Lukens Steel Co.—Coatesville, Pa. 


Johns-Manville 


INSULATIONS FOR 400° F. BELOW ZERO 
TO THE HIGHEST INDUSTRIAL TEMPERATURES 


BARRIERS TO INDUSTRIAL WASTB 


"eeu This trade-mark is also the stamp of qual- 

5 ity on Packings, Refractory Cements, As- 

Ad bestos and Asphalt Shingles, Built-up Roof- 
Poseurs ing, Brake Linings, Industrial Flooring. 















Address JOHNS-MAN VILLE 
292 Madison Avenue, New York City 
If West of Rocky Mountains Address 
159 New Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Canadian Address: 
Johns-Manville, Toronto, Canada. 
0 Please send without obligating me a copy 
of the Performance Report on J-M Insulations 
as used by Lukens Steel Company. 
OC Please have a J-M Insulation Engineer ar- 
range to see 
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ROTECTION. 
against the 


expense of 


PATENT 
LITIGATION 


now used by many of 


America’s leading businesses 


@ It was inevitable that a service 
should be developed to safeguard corpora- 
tions and individuals against the apparent 
hazards involved in patent litigation. 

@ This service, represented by 
contracts issued by the National Patent 
Corporation, protects holders against the 
expense of patent litigation. 

@ Operating strictly in coopera- 
tion with patent attorneys—approved by 
leading patent attorneys — in no way sup- 
planting or interfering with the relationship 
between attorney and client, the National 
Patent Corporation underwrites the finan- 
cial hazard of litigation. 

@ For the patent owner the ser- 
vice furnishes money for prosecuting the 
infringer. 

@ For the manufacturer, seller, 
licensee and user of products or processes 
(whether patented or not) the service fur- 
nishes money for defense against claims of 
infringement and possible damages. 

@ In actual experience with 
holders of National Patent Corporation con- 
tracts, 83% of the reported infringements 
and threats of suit have been satisfactorily 
settled by negotiation without the necessity 
of court action. 

@ Certificates of Protection— 
distributed by contract holders to dealers, 
jobbers, purchasers and users—are fre- 
quently effective in maintaining and even 
increasing sales volume against competitors’ 
attacks based on the question of patents. 

@ A request on your business 
letterhead will bring complete details of the 
various types of contracts and services offered. 


Se PROTECTED BY 
) \ NATIONAL PATENT 
) CORPORATION 

CHICAGO 


Insignia used by contract holders, 


on letterheads, literature and 


merchandise, 


NATIONAL PATENT 
CORPORATION 


310 S. Michigan Ave. 90 West Street 
Chicago New York 


510 Kendall Square Bldg., Kendall Square 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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THE THEATRE 


Amateur Nights 

In Manhattan’s Waldorf Theatre all last 
week, every night was amateur night. Oc- 
casion: the eighth annual Little Theatre 
Tournament, held under the aegis of Pro- 
ducer David Belasco. After 20 one-act 
presentations had been performed by ama- 
teurs from Manhattan, Brooklyn, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Albany, Providence, Buffalo, 
Starkville (Miss.) and Goldsboro (N. C.), 
the following survived for the final round: 

Anatole France’s The Man Who Married 
a Dumb Wife, presented by the Studio 
Theatre Players of Buffalo, had to do with 
a husband whose wife’s affliction sad- 
dened him until she was restored to 
speech. Then she talked so much that he 
was glad when he became deaf. 

Marshal, by Ferenc Molnar, presented 
by the Paravent Players of Providence, 
was concerned with an aged nobleman, his 
philandering wife and her affinity, an actor. 
Shot, the actor is too proud to give the 
outraged husband the satisfaction of know- 
ing it. 

Maxine Block’s Eyes (Morse Players of 
St. Louis) and Maxine Finsterwald’s 
Seven Against One (Association Players 
Stock Company, Manhattan) were the 
plays singled out for the two Samuc! 
French (play publisher) $200 prizes 
awarded to the best unpublished dramas. 
In Eyes an old paralytic stared on while 
her grandchildren sank into corruption 
but rose and walked when a ruffian tried 
to seduce her granddaughter in her pres 
ence, Seven Against One, played on a 
double stage, showed a group of patriotic 
priests praying for the death of a dictator 
who had jailed them. On the other side, 
the politician acutely suffered from the 
effects of prayer. For her play, The Sev- 
ered Cord, Miss Finsterwald won a similar 
prize last year (Time, May 20, 1929). 

Winners of the highest award, the David 
Belasco Trophy: the Studio Theatre Play- 
ers of Buffalo, a three-year-old group 
which entered the tournament this year for 
the first time 


Lysistrata in Philadelphia 

The theatrical capital of the country 
last week moved temporarily 90 mi. south- 
west. The Philadelphia Theatre Associa- 
tion produced Aristophanes’ The Lysistrata 
in a manner which, as the news spread, 
drew pilgrims and pundits from miles 
around. The news said that Norman Bel 
Geddes had designed the set; that Gilbert 
Vivian Seldes had adapted the script; that 
Fay Bainter and Ernest Truex were in the 
cast; that nothing so racy, so robust, so 
surprising had happened for years, nor 
often since The Lysistrata had its pre- 
miére in Athens, 2,341 years ago. 

Pundits who knew the lines in Greek 
and plain pilgrims who did not, had the 
following colloquialisms set before them: 

Lysistrata (Fay Bainter), disgusted by 
20 years of war between Athens and the 
cities of Sparta, Thebes and Corinth, sum- 
moned the women of these towns to meet 
her in Mr. Bel Geddes’ rich-hued, tower- 


| ing Acropolis. The older women arrived 


first, overpowered the guards, seized the 
citadel and the treasury. Somewhat tar- 
dily, the sleepy-eyed belles of Athens 
appeared, followed by big-boned Spartan 
women, country girls from Thebes, light 
ladies from Corinth. Taken aback were 
they when Lysistrata proposed to end the 
war by pledging each woman to deny her- 
self to husband or lover until peace should 
be declared. Because the men had been 
away for six months, and because the 
ladies of Greece had normal womanly ap- 
petites, Miss Bainter had to use a great 
deal of oratorical persuasion. Finally the 
women agreed—with reservations. Kalon- 
ika—played by winsome Miriam Hopkins 
in a most demurely diaphanous costume— 
thought she could resist for ¢wo nights, 
Myrrhina (Hortense Alden) for one. 

It was easy for the women to resist the 
crippled nonagenarians left about town, 











ERNEST TRUEX 
He fidgeted, pranced, pleaded, bellowed. 


but not so easy when the soldiers came 
marching home. Sly subterfuges were re- 
sorted to by the excited ladies on the 
Acropolis. Myrrhina remembered that she 
really should go home to lay a new spread 
on the bed, to which Miss Bainter scorn- 
fully replied: “You want to lay something 
else on the bed!” Kalonika stole the hel- 
met from Athena’s head, concealing it 
beneath her gown. Miss Bainter: “Why, 
Kalonika, you weren’t pregnant last night.” 
Miss Hopkins: “But I didn’t know it last 
night!” 

Indicative of the plight of the men was 
the piteous condition of Kinesias (Ernest 
Truex). He fidgeted, pranced and pleaded 
with tantalizing Miss Alden, He drove his 
spear into the ground, he waved his arms, 
he bellowed. But until peace was made, 
the women were adamant. Followed a 
jubilee, with dancers, music, lights and 
shouting united in a single impulse cal- 
culated by Author Aristophanes to delight 
oldtime Athens, and by his modern pro- 
ducers to amaze contemporary propagan- 
dists for Peace or Preparedness. 
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It is time to abandon the popular conception by diversity of agricultural production. The third 
of Oklahoma as an Indian reservation of desert of the state’s area within 90 miles of Tulsa, pro- 
wastes and wilderness. Oklahoma, one of the duces nearly its quota of the cotton, wheat and 
most fertile regions in the entire world, has be- corn, its full quota of livestock, and far more than 
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AVERAGE ANNUAL 
CONSUMPTION OF 
ELECTRIC UNITS 
by DOMESTIC 


CUSTOMERS 


A Trend 
Without 
Visible 
Limit 


HE increase in 


the number of 


customers is by no means the whole story of an 
electric utility’s growth. 


In 1925 our subsidiaries furnished about 399 units 


of electricity to each householder; in 1929 the 


average was about 524 units—-31% more. .. . 
Nobody knows where the ceiling is. 


The steady gain, not only in the number of cus- 


tomers, but also in the increasing use of electricity, 


furnishes investment stability for the securities of 
American Water Works and Electric Company. 


Copy of 1929 Annual Report on Request 


AMERICAN 
WATER WorKS anp ELECTRIC COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


50 Broad Street, New York 


© 1930 
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New Plays in Manhattan 
Ada Beats the Drum. Ever since 


Henry James discovered that the stupid 
exploits of U. S. citizens in Europe made 
good literary material, perennially there 
has cropped out some work in which ap- 
pears a gruff but indulgent father, a silly 
mother and a romantic daughter, all mak- 
ing the Grand Tour for the first time. Ada 
Beats the Drum is concerned with the 
antics of Mr. & Mrs. Hubbard (of Keo- 
kuk, Iowa) abroad. Having rented a villa 
in the south of France, Mother Hubbard 
(Mary Boland) encourages her husband. 
without much trouble, to frequent the 
local bars in the hope that he will bring 
home cultured “foreigners.” But Mr. 
Hubbard’s bar-room friendships are con- 
sistently formed with other Americans and 
Mrs. Hubbard finally strikes a bargain 
with the village priest: if he will intro- 
duce her to some natives, she will give his 
parish some money. Natives introduced 
include a Spanish painter who constantly 
kisses Actress Boland’s hand; an English 
poetess and her Slavic, piano-playing para- 
mour. After the painter compromises 
Actress Boland, a trap-drummer from 
Champaign, IIl., woos and wins Daughter; 
and after Citizen Hubbard has become 
thoroughly sick of the whole business, 
the Hubbards head for the homeland. 

Actress Boland, struggling with French 
maids and telephones, plagued by a Coca- 
Cola-guzzling husband, turns in a business- 
like, applausible performance. 


@ 


Lost Sheep. If a Methodist minister 
should unwittingly rent a house which had 
but recently been evacuated by a pro- 
curess and six employes, the situation 
might contain much potential coarse mer- 
riment. Playwright Belford Forrest, hav- 
ing conceived of such a plan, made sure 
that his preacher was sufficiently naive to 
suspect nothing for at least three acts of 
a play which he called Lost Sheep. Rev. 
William Wampus, awaiting the completion 
of a new parish house, moves with his 
wife (Marie Cecilia [‘‘Cissie”] Loftus) 
and three comely daughters to a recently 
abandoned bordello in Higher Hempstead, 
Middlesex, England. So that the play’s 
double meanings will not elude even the 
dullest playgoer, Mrs, Wampus continually 
addresses her daughters as “her girls,” and 
the daughters further the effect by refer- 
ring to her as “madame.” 

Complications set in as soon as the 
young men of the neighborhood, believing 
that nothing more untoward has occurred 
than a change of management, begin call- 
ing on the telephone for “Mabel” and 
dropping in informally while inebriated. 
At the end of two hours of unclean tun, 
the youngest daughter is betrothed to the 
local vicar’s son—whose first appearance 
in the house was as a customer—and the 
situation has been clarified to the satis- 
faction of all. 

Acting honors were shared by Ferdinand 
Gottschalk, 61—longtime mummer, play- 
wright (Nanette, The Love Letter)—as 
Preacher Wampus, and Actress Loftus, 53, 
onetime variety actress, music hall singer, 
who once trouped with Sir Henry Irving, 
Madame Modjeska, Edward H. Sothern, 
William Faversham. Part of Lost Sheep’s 
revenue or deficit will go into or come out 
of the pocket of Musicomedian Jack 
Donahue, a backer of the entertainment. 
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You can call the roll of the 48 states and all the provinces by the license 
sats of cars that park around Dufferin Terrace—where the outdoor cafe 
of Chateau Frontenac provides a restful haven and refreshing Coca-Cola, 


Coming and going through Old Quebec 


dk had to he good 


lo get where 


it ts 


the touring thousands 
pause and refresh themselves 


es again and the 
call of the open road! Old 
Quebec City, where everybody 
goes or wants to go. California 
and Oregon park with Georgia 
and Massachusetts to enjoy the 
pause that refreshes. Through 
rose-colored glasses of ice-cold 
Coca-Cola tired tourists review 
one of the great joys of the 
long, long trail. For, across 


the Dominion and in every 
city, town and hamlet in the 
U.S. A., there’s no drink so 
easy to get, so popular and so 
surely refreshing. » » » And at 
home in office or workshop, 
along hot, crowded city streets, 
how cheerful this same pause. 
You relax and enjoy that cool, 
wholesome refreshment only 
Coca-Cola can give. Ice-cold, 


Vida 


tingling, delicious, it’s the one 
drink that fits all times, all 
places, all thirsty needs. 


THE BEST SERVED DRINK IN THE WORLD 


A pure drink of natural flavors served 
ice-cold in its own glass and in its 
own bottle: The crystal-thin Coca- 
Cola glass that represents the best in 
soda ae service. The distinctive 
Coca-Cola bottle you can always iden- 
tify; it is sterilized, filled and sealed 
air-tight without the touch of human 
hands, insuring purity and whole- 
someness. The Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. 





ARROW ix 
SHIRTS Gal 


PADDOCK = F we told you by mail, air, wire, television 
if or thought-transference that the exceptional 

) pA aw 3) Sef ee white broadcloth in Arrow’s “Paddock” had 
OU AON NLEO LACT MON been specially treated by Arrow’s own new 
““Sanforized” shrinking process to guarantee its 


lo ste he vuluc ue Ws jue 


hroadeloth ~u alyle ~ 4 startling fact. It will cost you only $2.50 to 


buy your exact size, in this guaranteed Arrow 


ae LOW Collar pee wd ws Paddock shirt. Its Arrow Collar, its sleeve and 


body length, are guaranteed for permanent fit. 


ABSOLUTE GUARANTEE Its light, firm, brilliant broadcloth will pay you 


permanent fit, we couldn’t add to the plain and 


FOR PERMANENT FIT dividends in perfect looks and perfect fit until 


the last white laundry-line is past. And if you 
$2.50 think of yourself as a fairly cagey purchasing 
agent, all this means an early drop-in at your 
outfitter’s, with the word Paddock on the tip 
of your tongue. 


Golden Arrow 
Ardsley combines CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., INC., TROY, N. @ 
smart starched Arrow Collars, Handkerchiefs, Shirts, Underwear 
style with amaz- 

GOLDEN ingly flexible com- 

ARROW fort. 35 cents 

COLLARS 4 each, 3 for $1. 
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Points in Libel 

Retraction. Of the Press’s many de- 
fense weapons against libel suits, Retrac- 
tion is only one. Rarely offered in court 
as a complete defense, it often serves to 
reduce damages, both compensatory and 
punitive.* 

Last week the appellate division of the 
New York Supreme Court took from 
Retraction much of its potency, by ruling 
that it could not be accepted in mitigation 
of compensatory damages. In so ruling 
the court upheld the appeal of William H. 
Kehoe from a verdict of 6c damages 
against the New York Herald Tribune.+ 
He had sued for a compensatory $100,000. 

In 1926 the Herald Tribune published a 
story stating that one William Kehoe, one- 
time Manhattan corporation counsel and 
city official who had been convicted in a 
milk graft scandal (Time, July 26, 1926), 
had purchased an estate at Garrison, 
N. Y. Two days later William Kehoe in- 
formed the Herald Tribune he had made 
no such purchase. The newspaper sought 
the true purchaser, found him five days 
afterward to be William H. Kehoe, an 
assistant corporation counsel, but NOT a 
city official and NOT the Milk-Graft 
Kehoe; promptly offered and promptly 
printed a retraction. In March 1927, 
William H. Kehoe sued for libel. Judge 
charged jury that it might consider the 
Herald Tribune’s retraction in fixing dam- 
ages. Result: the 6¢ verdict. 


Said Appellate Justice Francis Martin 


last week: ‘‘Retractions are often dilatory, 
offensive, and ineffective. ... In a case 
where .. . the article was grossly libel- 
ous .and the plaintiff a man of excellent 
“gpg Ae there should be a verdict 
A verdict 
for 6¢ in “this case can be accounted for 
only by reason of the rule of damages 
enunciated by the trial court. . . . Judg- 
ment .. . reversed. . . . New trial.” 
Wrong Picture. In Cuyahoga county, 
Ohio, last fortnight a Court of Appeals 
cleared the Cleveland Press of a charge of 
libel in mistakenly printing the photograph 
of a person other than the one described 
in the accompanying news text. Said the 
court: “There can be no damage because 
the language itself eliminates the plaintiff 


from any connection with ... the pic- 
ture.’ 


——— 


Medals from Missouri 


Last month the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors was told that the Uni- 
versity of Missouri’s school of journalism 
is best in the U. S. (Trae, April 28). 

Gathering about itself the cloak of dig- 
nity thus bestowed, the school last week 

*Compensatory damages for actual loss of 
business, employment, etc., resulting from the 
defamatory publication. Punitive damages: 
additional recovery, on grounds of malice or 


ross negligence, to punish the offender and | 


render mental and moral satisfaction to the 
victim, 


tThe 6¢ verdict, awarded where the plain- 


tiff’s technical rights have been violated without | 


considerable material damage, has precedent in 

old English law. A usual award in such cases 

Was three-pence, the smallest silver coin, 
. S. money equivalent: 6¢ 








p 
Weather 


HE unleashed power of the sea made even the 
bold buccaneers of old breathe thanks for the 
scrawled charts that pointed to safe harbors ahead. 
Just as today men prize the safe and tested methods 
which carry them past the reefs in business. 
Caslon Bond offers just such known values to buy- 
ers of letterheads and business forms. Strategic mill 
location and scientific manufacture gives this paper 
a clean distinguished appearance, excellent writing 
surface, easy erasing qualities, and sturdy strength 
for handling in office or shop. 


Rely On Your Printer 

Printers favor Caslon Bond because they know its 
quality. And their counsel leads business men who 
appreciate safety to ask for Caslon Bond. 

Watermarked with a name famous to printing crafts- 
men, Caslon Bond offers identified quality at popular 
price. When buying letterheads or business forms, 
secure from your printer sample sheets of the white 
and twelve colors. Rely upon Caslon Bond as a safe 
and economical vehicle for bond paper printing. 


THE MUNISING PAPER COMPANY 


MUNISING, MICHIGAN 


The 
popular-priced 
paper for 
business 
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arose and, in turn, named the New York 
Times Best U. S. Newspaper; awarded it 
the school’s first gold medal, “the highest 
recognition which we can give .. . for 
distinguished service in our own profes- 
sion.” 

At Columbia, Mo., Arthur Hays Sulz- 
berger, vice president of the Times, ac- 
cepted the medal from Dr. M. Walter 
Williams, the school’s dean who was lately 
elevated to be president of the university 
(Time, April 14). Choosing to view the 
award as in part a personal bestowal upon 
his father-in-law, Publisher Adolph Simon 
Ochs, Mr. Sulzberger launched into a glow- 
ing recital of the Ochs ideals, prowess, 
personality. 

To Mr. Sulzberger his chief is “the per- 
fect newspaperman.” “He is simple and 
direct, and able to strip the most difficult 
problem of its complexities and put his 
finger on the underlying and motivating 
facts—the news angle becomes apparent 
under his touch. . His greatest delight 





TIME 


is to find an insignificant paragraph which 
under his prodding develops into a first- 
page story the following day. 

Other medals were conferred by Mis- 
sourl upon: 

La Prensa of Buenos Aires, outstanding 
South American newspaper, of whose staff 
Sefor Jose Santos Gollan, Jr., was ex- 
change professor at the Missouri school. 
(La Prensa gave a large collection of 
Argentine books to the school’s library.) 

Alumnus Ward Andrew Neff, vice presi- 
dent of the Chicago Daily Drovers Jour- 
nal, donor of Jay H. Neff Hall, the jour- 
nalism school building, for “leadership in 
agricultural journalism . Vision and 
service . . . encouragement of journal- 
istic education. : 

Percy Sutherland Bullen, U. S. cor- 
respondent of the London Daily Tele- 
graph, “for clearness fairness . . 
skill . . . sympathy.” 


Upon Edwin William Stephens, onetime 
publisher of the Columbia (Mo.) Herald, 





TOP-HOLE TESTIMONIAL... 


for Every Executive in Industry 


“Dear Mr. 


“The work done in both plants (by 
MacDonald Bros., Inc., Engineers, 


Boston) covers the questions of reduc- | 


ing costs by better division in the or- 
reducing labor 
costs, improvement of personnel, and 
the re-arrangement and suggestions in 
which one executive is made to do the 
work of three, re-arrangement of de- 
partments, better methods and the use 
of better tools of management generally. 
The reports made were of great value 
and we believe substantially correct. 
It is remarkable that an organization 
in so short a time can see so much and 
give so much sound advice. Their first 
value is their detached viewpoint. The 
recommendations are sound and 
invariably 


ganization of duties, 





95% 
where any are off, it arises 
from the impossibility of getting into 
some underlying facts in so short a 
time. 
recommendations together with your 
own slight corrections, you will be great- 
ly benefited by them. 

“Here comes the test, 
you will find it hard to be open-minded 
enough to abandon some pet obsessions 
and superfluities that have attached 
themselves barnacle-like to your or- 
ganization. It is hard to accept with 
little reservations the recommenda- 
tions of outsiders. You will find, how- 
ever, that they are outsiders in the basic 
sense of the word and it is the inside 
baseball of management that they 
bring you. To be sure, and it is their 
virtue, they have an unbiased, de- 
tached viewpoint. 

“The thing they are liable to show up 


however, for 





I will say that if you follow their | 





is a lack of moral courage to do the 
thing which you always knew to be the 
right thing to do. A farmer in Kansas 
refused to subscribe for a farm paper 
whose main object was more profitable 
farming, because, ‘he said, ‘I am not 
farming as well as I know how now.’ 
That goes right to the root of manage- 
ment. In by far the majority of situa- 
tions, they will make you do the things 
which you know to be right and a great 
many other things you can't see be- 
cause of familiarity. I failed to make 
$750,000 because I was so close to our 
affairs, I could not see the possibilities 
of a stock rise. Both our virtues and 
defects are not clear to us because we 
They 
will help to detach you from yourself. 
With some of us, that is about all that 
is necessary to bring success. 


are too close to our problems. 


“These damnable grooves and blind 
alleys we are in are the most insidious 
underminers of our organization. Next 
to that, organizations are continually 
gathering superfluous habits, customs, 
methods and personnel. How 
them, how to blast them out, how to 
free ourselves of this ballast, is the rea- 
son for engaging MacDonald Brothers. 

“It seems to me that if in a question 
need 
so subtle a 


to see 


so simple as bookkeeping, we 
auditors yearly, why, in 
thing as management should we not 
have outsiders advise and bring to bear 
on our perplexing problems of manage- 
ment all the information available. 
“This letter is already too long. We 
are satisfied they can be of service to 


you. Yours very truly, 


*Letter written by a nationally known engineer and captain of industry in answer to 


an inquiry from another industrial executive. 
MacDonald Bros., 
eral Street, Boston, Mass.—New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Cherlotte, 


anything we could say here for ourselves. 


We believe it is better testimony than 
Inc., Engineers, 140 Fed- 
North Carolina. 
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“friend, gentleman, prophet and promoter 
of righteousness.” 


“Names Make News” 

“If Iam in doubt as to what is happen- 
ing in my own home, I need only turn to 
the gossip in The Daily Wonder to find 
all the information I need. It may be the 
latest remark or action of my daughter— 
though probably unknown to myself—or 
the fact that we have changed the decora- 
tion of our London house some ten or 
twelve times since we first occupied it 
three years ago.” 

So, to a gathering of London newsmen 
in London last week, spoke the father of 
Britain’s most newsworthy minor, the 
Princess Elizabeth Alexandra Mary (“‘Lily- 
bet”) Windsor, 4. But His Royal and 
paternal Highness the Duke of York was 
not complaining. Goodnatured, he has the 
good sense to know that great personages 
tend in democracies to be public property. 
His mother has taught him, as she herself 
was taught, humility on the subject. 

Nor was any hope of relief for great 
personages offered in the reply of Viscount 
Rothermere, proprietor of the Daily Mail, 
Daily Mirror, Daily Sketch, London Eve- 
ning News, etc., etc. “Speaking profes- 
sionally,” said he, “I do not know what 
the newspapers would do without the 
Duchess of York and Princess Elizabeth. 
There is not a newspaper in the country 
in which there is not a strict instruction 
that the closest watch be kept ... on 
them.” 

Even less privacy than that of the Duke 
of York is enjoyed by his elder brother, 
Edward of Wales, Crown Prince. If every 
newspaper in Britain watches the Duke of 
York’s family, every news agency in the 
world watches Wales. President Karl 
August Bickel of the United Press last 
year bracketed the Prince with his father, 
George V, as the world’s No. 2 news figure 
(after the U. S. President). Edward of 
Wales, attending another London banquet 
of last week, at the Carlton Club in honor 
of this year’s Walter Hines Page Fellows 
(Robert Paine Scripps of Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers, Editor Clark Howell of the 
Atlanta Constitution, Publisher Stuart 
Hoffman Perry of the Adrian [Mich.] 
Telegram), had a good time but made no 
speech. 


No Crusader Rewarded 

No. U. S. newspaper under scrutiny by 
the Pulitzer Prize Committee rendered a 
public service in 1929 sufficiently disin- 
terested and meritorious to deserve a gold 
medal. Not that newspapers did not cru- 
sade. The New York World, for example, 
crusaded against corruption in bankruptcy 
courts. The New York Evening Post ex- 
posed in Germany the forgery of docu- 
ments involving Senator Borah in Soviet 
bribery. But the prize committee (names 
withheld) were either unimpressed or un- 
able to agree. No reason was given for 
the no-award. Nor was there a 1929 award 
for “best editorial.” 

Pulitzer prizes for 1929 which were an- 
nounced last week included the following: 

Best Foreign Correspondence: $500 to 
Leland Stowe of the New York Herald 
Tribune (reparations and_ international 
bank). 

Best Reporting: $1,000 to Russell Owen 
of the New York Times (Byrd expedi- 
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r. Breslin inspects your trucks 
.. then talks facts about your 


ANY a product has been glorified across an 

office desk. Serious “cost” problems have been 
solved— theoretically. But “high pressure salesman- 
ship” usually stops here. 

The actual facts are that quality can go just so 
far in accomplishing results, 

The rest depends upon the proper adjustment of 
the conditions under which that quality product 
operates. Take your trucks, for 
instance. Brakes, wheels, rims, 
speeds, loads, etc., are tremen- 
dous factors in obtaining satis- 
factory mileage. 

Mr. Breslin’s selling is based 


Truck 
‘Lire 
Problems 


Before the Goodrich Truck Tire Distribu- 
tor attempts to sell you a Silvertown Tire 
“to do the job” he finds out what that job 
is and selects the size and type of tire to 
fit it. He is interested in keeping your 
business by saving you money. 


is inspecting your equipment, learning about your 
operation. He studies the conditions under which 
your trucks operate—finds a way to control them. 


Then he calls on you again at your office. He 
submits constructive recommendations. Invariably 
these recommendations, based on facts and obser- 
vations, contain the one specific solution to lower 
truck tire costs, to more efficient operation. 

This new Standardized 
Goodrich Truck Tire Service pro- 
gram is producing real results 
everywhere. And more and 
more, Mr. Breslin, the Goodrich 
Truck Tire Distributor, is being 


yd entirely upon a recognition of recognized as “the” Tire Trans- 
disin- this fact—on his ability to do portation Engineer in your 
gold something about it. locality. 

a He sellsa high quality truck tire The B. F. Goodrich Rubber 
vn — Goodrich — with that he sells Company, Established 1870, 
4 em mechanical knowledge, experi- Akron, Ohio. Pacific Goodrich 
docu- ence, real service to back it up. Rubber Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
ove Take a look at him in action. In Canada: Canadian Goodrich 
mp He has called at your garage. He Co., Kitchener, Ont. 

n for 

wat G - @ HEAVY DUTY (1 

— oodric G livertowns 
ving : ak 


20 to 
7 another 
B. F. Goodrich Product 


32,000 Different Rubber Articles Goodrich Silvertowns - Zippers Rubber Footwear 


Drug Sundries - Soles - Heels + Hose - Belting - Packing - Molded Goods 
Owen 
pedi- 








They are trebling 


and quadrupling the life 


of timber! 





Bathed in that marvelous foun- 


tain of enduring youth—ATP 
Creosote—timber’s lease on life 
is amazingly lengthened... the 
tiny animal and vegetable agents 
of destruction and decay that 
feed on unprotected wood are 
killed or repelled . . . the timber 
lasts to wear out, instead of 
rotting out while still in its 


prime. 


Railroads (ties, trestles); Public 
Utilities (poles, conduits); Ship- 
ping (wharves, piers, piling); 
Mines (props, pillars); Highway 
Departments (bridge timbers 


and flooring, guard rails); the 


Construction Industry (lumber) 
. +. these and other industries 
have saved untold millions of 
dollars through Creosote pro- 
tection. 

Through Koppers research in- 
vestigations, many companies 
have learned of unusual ways of 
introducing economies and im- 
provements in products and 
processes previously considered 
satisfactory. Coal Tar or some 
of its derivatives can, perhaps, 
contribute something vital to 
your business. We will be glad 
to cooperate with you in find- 


ing out... won’t you write? 





















- 











AMERICAN TAR PRODUCTS COMPANY 





Division of The Koppers Company 
KOPPERS BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 
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tion) and $500 to W. O. Dapping of the 
Auburn, N. Y. Citizen (Auburn prison 
mutiny ). 

Best Cartoon: $500 to Charles L. Ma- 
cauley of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
(‘Paying for a dead horse’’). 

Best Novel: $1,000 to Oliver LaFarge 
(Laughing Boy). 

Best Play: $1,000 to Marc Connelly 
(The Green Pastures—reviewed in Time, 
March Io). 

Best Book on U. S. History: $2,000 to 
Claude H. Van Tyne (The War of Inde- 
pendence ). 

Best American Biography: $1,000 to 
Marquis James (The Raven, A Biography 
of Sam Houston). 

Best Volume of Verse: $1,000 to Con- 
rad Aiken (Selected Poems). 


—— 
Sold 


By Quigley Publishing Co. of Chicago 
for cash to Harper & Co. of New York: 
Polo (monthly), only U. S. magazine on 
that subject; on its third birthday. Con- 
tinuing as editor: slim, spry, shrewd. 
Peter Vischer. Changes ordered (begin- 
ning with the June issue): larger pages, 
new type dress and page designs, four- 
color printing, amplified text. 





ae 
Price Cut 

Proud was Editor Ray Long when Con- 
tributor Calvin Coolidge said to him of 
Cosmopolitan Magazine: “Yes, when you 
pay 35¢ for a magazine, that magazine 
takes on in your eyes the nature of a 
book, and you treat it accordingly” (Time, 
March 18, 1929). 

Proud were Cosmopolitan admen of the 
slogan, ‘““The top million and a half” refer- 
ring to the 1,588,438 readers who were 
able and willing to pay 35¢ for the mag- 
azine. 

Last week Cosmopolitan relinquished 
claim to its Coolidge blurb if not its slogan 
by cutting the price of the book to 25¢. 
Official reason: ‘We are influenced some- 
what by the trend in industry toward 
superior production at lower cost.” 





ne 
Travelog 

Most traveled of U. 
Van Lear Black of the Baltimore Suwn. 
In his own tri-motored Fokker mono- 
plane, accompanied by pilots, secretary 
and valet, he has pleasure-jaunted some 
130,000 mi. through Europe, Africa, Asia 
and the U. S. Last week he arrived in 
San Francisco aboard the liner Tatsuta 
Maru with the plane and crew which had 
taken him 6,000 mi. from Croydon, Eng- 
land to Osaka, Japan. 

Simultaneously, Sun readers tasted the 
Burton Holmes influence of Publisher 
Black’s peregrinations. Six of the Sun's 
eight front-page column-tops were de- 
voted to Indian riot and Burmese earth- 
quake.* No special foreign correspond- 
ents contributed these news stories; but 
spread across four of the column-tops was 
a stock photograph of a Burmese pagoda 
“visited by Van Lear Black on his flight 
to Batavia, Java, in 1927.” 


S. publishers is 


*Top columns devoted to India and Burma 
stories by Manhattan morning papers of the 
same date: Times, 3; World, 1; Herald Tribune, 
1. The latter carried the Burma disaster on 
page 11. 
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On our railroad 
YO 


NOS 


are night 








STOP OVER IN WASHINGTON 
AT NO EXTRA CHARGE 


Between New York and the West 
the B & O runs through some of 
the most interesting historical 
country in America, Harpers Fer- 
ry, the Potomac Valley, and the 
Blue Ridge Mountains—here isa 
scenicex perience nottobe missed, 
And every ticket carries a stop 
over privilege in Washington, 


EARS AGO we adopted a suggestion 

from the head of a great department 
store who was one of our directors. He 
said that in his store “‘the customer is 
always right.” 

Unfortunately, we can not refund a 
passenger’s fare if—as sometimes hap- 
pens—he does not enjoy his trip. The 
law compels us to collect and account 
for the fare; we are subject to penalty 
if we fail to do so. 

Butin our dining service wecan within 
reason make our own rules. And in our 
dining car you are always right. 

If you dislike any dish, it is taken 
back cheerfully and at once. 

If, at the end of the meal, you say 


you have not enjoyed it, you can not 
pay for that meal. You must be satisfied. 

“But,” people occasionally ask, 
“aren’t you imposed upon?”’ Yes, some- 
times perhaps, but rarely. 

We believe that we gain much good- 
will by treating men and women as 
though they were guests in our home. 
And good-will is the very life-blood of 
a railroad. 

Travel with us on your next trip east 
or west and see if we can prove to you 
that we really value your good will. 





BALTIMORE &© OHIO 





Guarantee 


against HIGH 
GAS BILLS 


Before you say you can’t 
afford to heat your home with 
gas ...investigate the Pitts- 
burg House - Heating Boiler 
and our estimate of monthly 
cost. The Pittsburg Boiler 
is so scientifically constructed 
and accurate in operation 
that we can tell you in ad- 
vance the exact amount of 
your winter gas bills. We 
give this figure with an abso- 
lute money-back guarantee, 
agreeing to pay any excess 
over our estimate. Noother 
manufacturer of gas - fired 
house - heating boilers ever 
offered you such a guarantee. 

The Pittsburg is supplied 
for Steam, Hot Water or Va- 
por heating, and is madeina 
wide range of sizes. 


Pittsburg 


AS -FIRED 


Boiler 


Let us send you our new book- 
let, ‘‘Efficient House Heating 
with Gas’’, and estimate the 
cost of heating your home with 
a Pittsburg. No obligation. 


Se S See es Se eee SS eeeaaae 
Pittsburg Water Heater Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. T1 

Please send me your book, 
“Efficient House Heating 
with Gas’’, and estimate the 
cost of heating my home 
with a Pittsburg Boiler. 
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The New Pictures 

Song of the Flame (First National). 
Technicolor, elaborate’ staging, good 
Gershwin tunes and 5,000 voices have been 
assembled in this reproduction of a Broad- 
way operetta. Bernice Claire is supposed 
to be a sort of Russian Joan of Arc; you 
are led to believe that the theme song 
she sings brings about the Revolution. It 
is extravagantly unreal, entirely out of the 
tradition of naturalistic cinema. Audiences 
who like operetta and audiences in the 
country who have never had much chance 
to decide whether they like it or not may 
find Song of tle Flame to their taste. 
Others may prefer to wait until the songs 
get on the radio. Best shot: Noah Beery 
singing “One Little Drink” in a basso 
billed as “two notes lower than any ever 
recorded.” 
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Show Girl in Hollywood (First Na- 
tional). The adventures of Joseph Patrick 
McEvoy’s laboriously vivacious heroine 
are continued a sequel to Show Girl 
which is rather duller than its predecessor. 
Alice White’s saucy face and impish danc- 
ing tide over long sequences of shop-talk 
garnished with heavy-handed wit. Best 
role: Blanche Sweet as a fading beauty of 
the screen who sings a song to the effect 
that “there is a tear for every smile in 
Hollywood.” 


° 


Old and New (Amkino). To Man- 
hattan last week came Producer Jesse L. 
Lasky and Director Sergie Michailovitch 
Eisenstein aboard the Europa. In Direc- 
tor Eisenstein’s pocket was a contract with 
Paramount-Famous-Lasky Corp. to direct 
their pictures, use his original art—an art 
of faces. Instead of finding an actor whose 
physical equipment, intelligence and train- 
ing fit him to play a given part, Eisenstein 
looks for a human being who will be the 
part, whose performance in front of the 
camera will not be acting but a continu- 
ation of the life which that person lives 
daily. It is a method which may meet 
difficulties in Hollywood where, in an ac- 
tor- population, every successful “type” is 
inevitably an actor-type; but it is prac- 
tical in a story like Old and New, dealing 
with an outstanding phase of Russian life, 
and taken on location. 

Old and New shows the peasants of the 
steppes first resisting, finally adopting 
modern agricultural methods in their work. 
Like all contemporary Russian cinemas, it 
is dishonest. The victory is won too easily; 
better times break out like sunlight at the 
touch of Soviet educators, while the real, 
secret, breath-taking drama now going on 
in Russia—the test of a government which 
has by no means proved its ability to keep 
faith with its policies—is suppressed. But 
Old and New is interesting in spite of what 
it leaves out. It is wonderfully photo- 
graphed in the flat, wheat-colored daylight 
of the steppes. Into a poverty in which 
peasants sleep with roaches running across 
their faces, and chop their houses in half 
when a family splits up, and plough, lack- 
ing a horse or an ox, with a cow in the 
traces, the Commune brings mowing ma- 
chinery and a cream separator. Bold rustic 


humor finds rich material in the wedding 
of Fomka, the communal bull, for which 
the whole village turns out in Sunday 
clothes. Gathered in front of a barn gate, 
waiting the entry of Fomka’s flower- 
wreathed bride, the crowd repeats “here 
she comes” but the first creature to come 











AMKINO’s Cow 


At her wedding, the “Internationale.” 
through the gate is a baby, the second a 
kitten, finally the bride, to the stirring 
strains of the “Internationale.”’ Best shot: 
priests, farmers, woman, and cripples, 
marching with ikons and incense through 
the scorched fields, asking God for rain. 


——@>————— 


Redemption ( Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer). 
This is an ambitious version of Tolstoy’s 
play about a man who redeemed himself 
spiritually by sacrificing everything, even 
life, to his inability to make decisions. Its 
intention is less to popularize Tolstoy than 
to strengthen the prestige of Actor John 
Gilbert, whose first talking picture, His 
Glorious Night, was a failure. Gilbert 
declaims Fedya in a resonant, hollow voice, 
giving in his best scenes a lively imitation 
of John Barrymore and in his worst a 
caricature of himself in those pictures in 
which he made his reputation as the 
Screen’s Greatest Lover. The photography 
and recording are good, but not the adap- 
tation: Redemption might have been 
told with more continuity if less time had 
been wasted on photographic atmosphere. 
Typical shot: Gilbert jumping up against 
a garden wall in the moonlight to caress 
the hand of the heroine. 


- 2 


The Devil’s Holiday (Paramount). 
Director Edmund Goulding usually writes 
his own stories and has the reputation 0! 
being able to make the stars who work 
for him perform brilliantly even when they 
have given no previous indication of bril- 
liance. After bossing Gloria Swanson in 
her most recent and best picture The 
Trespasser, he has done an even more 
painstaking job for Nancy Carroll, whose 
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How Much Do They Eat—and Why? 


So, on the basis of calories, the physicallof weight to the “sitter’s” back and make him get 


T’s hard for us to realize that the $ C ; 1 ‘ 
workers consume eight times as much as the]up from his desk five hundred times a day. 


very food we eat is closely related to 
the typeof civilization we have, andeven 
to the economic conditions of the time. 

For example, here in America the 
size of cattle has grown smaller be- 
cause the American family has grown 
smaller. Twenty years ago the average 
farmer raised a steer until it was three 
years old. Today he can’t sell a three- 
year-old steer. He must sell his cattle 
at about eighteen months. The reason, of 
course, is that the butcher cannot dis- 
pose of the bigger cuts. Twenty years 
ago the average family wanted a four, 
five, or six pound roast. Today the 
average family wants a two, three, or 
at most a four pound roast. 

Smaller families, smaller cattle. 

x «* F 


In the same way it is hard for us to realize that 
even the very quantity of our food intake is 
closely related to the type of civilization we are 
building up. 

We have become a nation of factories with a 
very small leisure class. And over eighty percent 
of allour men are workers—exerters of muscular 
energy. We have thirty million men in the United 
States, five million sitters and twenty-five million 
physical workers. 


es FF 88 


If we take their food intake purely on a basis of 
calories, we get rather a too striking result. We 
know that hard muscular work requires about 
four thousand calories per day. We know that 
sedentary work requires about twenty-five hun- 
dred. Therefore, twenty-five million physical 
workers would require one hundred billion calories 
per day. And the five million sedentary workers, 
or sitters, would require twelve and a half billion 
calories per day. 

Put into figures, instead of words, the com- 
parison would look like this: 


Total calories for America’s 
physical workers: 100,000,000,000 


+ 


Total calories for America’s 
sedentary workers (sitters) 1 2, 500,000,000 


sitters, or, to be exact—88 per cent. 
The percentage in figures is merely a school- 
boy problem in arithmetic and looks like this: 
88% 


112,500,000,060/ 100,000,000,000.00 
90 000 000 000 0 


10 000 000 000 00 
9 000 000 000 00 


1 000 000 000 00 
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But, if one does not like his values in calories, he 
can very easily get at them in another way—by 
foot-pounds of energy. And here, of course, we 
have the evidence of the eyes as well as the mind. 


= & X& ® 


A foot-pound of energy, let.us remember, is the 
amount of energy required to raise one pound 
one foot. 


The amount of energy exerted by a sitter, 
therefore, is the amount required to lift his own 
weight from his chair to his feet. True, if he is 
physically active and hurrying from office to 
office, he exerts an extra physical energy in push- 
ing his body along upon the balls of his feet. And 


this is not a diatribe against the sitter. It is 


simply a scientific treatment of his case. 

Let us put this energy output of a “sitter” 
alongside of that of a moderate muscular worker. 
Let us take a factory man atan automatic punch, 
handling hundred-pound metal sheets. The punch- 
ing, of course, is done by machinery. All the man 
has to do is to lift these metal sheets from the pile 
an average of two feet onto the punching plat- 


k ® ® ® 
Any man at a desk is a “sitter” in the eyes of a 
worker. Therefore, you who are reading this page 
are probably as good an example as any for this 
comparison. 

Just picture to yourself a hundred pounds of 
weight tied to your back, with you getting up and 
sitting down five hundred times a day. And you 
will have an exact measure of the energy output 
of that muscular worker. 
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Now the question is, how much more will you 
eat under this new system than you are eating 
now—that is, if you are still able to eat. 
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The trouble is we see this immense amount of 
physical effort going on and we get very little 
relation of the energy output and therefore of the 


There is no muscular work that does not re- 
quire a far greater output of energy, and there- 
fore a far greater intake of food, than any seden- 
tary work could possibly demand. 

Take a bricklayer, for example. He works 
eight hours a day, lifts up and lays fifteen hun- 
dred bricks. A brick only weighs a pound and a 
half. And he lifts those bricks not more than two 
feet. Yet the actual foot-pounds of energy that 
he has expended at the end of the day in brick- 
lifting alone is probably greater than the energy 
that is expended by the entire office force that is 
directing the building. 

e © & ® 
Of course he eats—and how! 
e 2 & 


Here at True Story this subject of food intake 
becomes very interesting, because we get the 


form. He will handle, let us say, five hundred|story not only from an economic but from a 
sheets a day. So he has handled fifty thousand]social viewpoint. You who may remember your 
pounds in a day. And he has lifted each pound/Charles Dickens’ stories will possibly recall that 
two feet. So he has exerted one hundred thousand|whenever Dickens wanted to show an exceeding- 
foot-pounds of energy ly happy scene, he always set his characters down 


or a at a heaping table. 
’ ; You would be surprised at the number of 
Now we are ready for an exact comparison in| Dickens’ episodes that creep into the True Story 
foot-pounds of energy. tales, wherein the high spot of the story is the 
All we have to do is to attach a hundred pounds|dinner table, heaping with food. 
(Advertisement) 














































SAFETY — Difficult for anyone to 
fall or leap ovt. CLEANING — 


May be washed entirely from the 


inside. VENTILATION —In-swinging 
sashes permit draftless ventilation. 


AIRTIGHT — Interlocking insulated 
sashes airtight when closed. 


NOISELESS — No rattling from 
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NILES, MICHIGAN. Subsidiary: BERKELEY, CALIF, 





CONSULT AN ARCHITECT + THE SERVICE 





wind or vibrations. Operates. 





TIME 


WINDOWS 


FOR COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS 








Continuous 
water-proof hinge. 
Patents applied for. 


THE KAWNEER COMPANY, MANUFACTURERS OF - 
BRONZE STORE FRONTS, WINDOWS AND DOORS 


1S VALUABLE 
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| previous film experience has embraced few 
parts more taxing than the leads in Honey 
and Sweetie. In The Devil’s Holiday she 
plays a little adventuress who, in cahoots 
with a salesman of farm equipment, sets 
about fascinating the respectable son of 
a rich farming family. From the Chicago 
hotel where their meeting takes place, the 
story moves west to a shadowy, old-fash- 
ioned mansion on the farm lands, showing 


| how marriage works out for the demi- 


| mondaine and the rich boy whom she has 
married partly to get even with his 
| brother, who tried to buy her off, and 
partly for the money. Goulding’s dialog 
has shopworn stretches, but much of it is 
convincing and subtle. He has varied 


| cinematic formulas enough to make The 
| Devil’s Holiday artistically effective, but 


not enough to impair its popular appeal. 
It remains a program picture, but a far 
better one than the average. Best shot: 
Nancy Carroll’s thoughts about her hus- 
band revealed to the audience by a slip 
of the tongue when she is back in a Chi- 
cago hotel room trying to get drunk on 
champagne. 








To Rome 


The paintings and statuary which win 
for their makers the famed Prix de Rome 
($1,600 per year, plus a studio, and three 
years of study in the American Academy 
at Rome) are always scholarly, conserva- 
tive. Those which were announced last 
week to have captured the awards for 
1930 were religious as well. William 
Marks Simpson Jr., the winning sculptor, 
made a youthful, upright image of St. 
Francis of Assisi benignly inspecting a 
bird. Salvatore De Maio, Prix-winning 
painter, achieved an interesting compo- 
sition called The Complete Sacrifice, the 
figures of Christ, Mary and Mary Magda- 
lene forming oblique patterns with the 
bars of the tilted cross from which Christ 
has just been removed, 

Sculptor Simpson, 27, of Norfolk, Va., 


/ 





was graduated from Virginia Military In- 
stitute. Last year he studied at the Mary- 
land Institute of Fine Arts in Baltimore, 
where he was also an instructor in cast 
drawing. Twice before he has won travel- 
ing scholarships. When they learned that 
he was executing a St. Francis, the nuns of 
Norfolk’s Franciscan Convent were led in 
pious procession by their Mother Superior 


| to Sculptor Simpson’s studio. Though he 


is not a Catholic, many of Sculptor Simp- 


| son’s Catholic friends promised to say 
masses for his success. 


Painter De Maio, 22, is the sixth suc- 


| cessive student of the Yale School of 





Fine Arts to win the Prix de Rome in 
painting. Greatly pleasing is this to the 
School’s rotund, genial Dean Everett 
Victor Meeks, to its prime teacher, famed 
mural painter Eugene Francis Savage, who 
so thoroughly imparts his theories, style 
and the principles of his luminous palette 
to his pupils that their work is frequently 
censured as being only an echo of Mr. 
Savage’s. Painter De Maio is one of 13 
children of a retired musician. To meet the 
expenses of his four-year course, he blew 
a cornet in jazz orchestras, in the Yale 
football band. 
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The 
FIDELITY TRUST 


COMPANY 
of 
NEW YORK 


is now a 


MARINE MIDLAND 
BANK 


_ BANKING SERVICE 


is now a reality in NEW YORK STATE 


*REGIONAL BANKING 


An economic map of the United 
States shows several well defined 
marketing areas. In each of these 
areas there is at least one out- 
standing bank. Such regional 
banks are literally focal points 
where the commerce and indus- 
try of their respective districts 
meet in almost daily contacts. 

A deposit in such a bank puts 
that bank to work for your com- 
pany. Contacts, otherwise difficult 


and often expensive to make, are 


ready made for you. 

’ ’ . 
In New York State you have at 
your command 17 Marine Mid- 
land banks to give you the inten- 
sive coverage that this most im- 
portant marketing area merits. 


Rw 


Marine Midland Group 


The Marine Midland comprises a group of 17 banks which 
have joined together for greater strength and for greater serv- 
ice to their 360,000 customers. The ownership of each of 
these 17 banks is controlled by Marine Midland Corporation 
which is a holding company, nof an investment trust. Asso- 
ciation with these banks enables each bank to draw upon the 
experience and resources of one of the strongest financial 
groups in America. 


IGHTEEN MONTHS ago the Marine Trust Company of Buffalo 
EL published in this magazine the first advertisement pointing 
out the advantages of “regional banking.” * As the outstanding 
bank in New York State, outside of New York City, it was logical 
that this bank should take this leadership. 

Six months ago, 16 New York State banks announced, in this mag- 
azine, the formation of the Marine Midland Group of Banks. This 
gave added weight to the already strong argument for regional 


banking.* The services of the Marine Trust Company and of the 





15 other banks were multiplied 16 times throughout the state 
outside of New York City. 

Now a New York City bank has become a member of the Marine 
Midland Group of Banks. It is the Fidelity Trust Company. The 
services of the Fidelity, Trust Company and every other bank in 
the Group are now truly state-wide. 

An account at a Marine Midland bank will justify itself many times 
over in the co-operation that 17 banks can contribute to your knowl- 


edge of an area that buys more goods than 22 other states combined. 


BANKS OF THE 


MARINE MIDLAND GROUP 


Combined Resources over $500,000,000 





These New York State Banks now offer advantages of Marine Midland Membership: 


BUFFALO, Marine Trust Company .. NEW YORK CITY, Fidelity Trust Company .. ROCHESTER, Union Trust Company 
of Rochester . . TROY, Manufacturers National Bank of Troy... NIAGARA FALLS, Power City Bank . . Niagara Falls Trust 
Company .. BINGHAMTON, Peoples Trust Company .. TONAWANDA, First Trust Company... LOCKPORT, Niagara County 
National Bank & Trust Company... NORTH TONAWANDA, State Trust Company .. JOHNSON CITY, Workers Trust Company 
LACKAWANNA, Lackawanna National Bank. . JAMESTOWN, Union Trust Company... EAST AURORA, Bané of East 
Aurora. . CORTLAND, Cortland Trust Company .. ALBION, Orleans County Trust Company... SNYDER, Bank of Snyder 





“And brass pipe 
Look at 
the figures! 


OU'LL be surprised when your 

plumbing contractor tells you 
how little more brass pipe costs 
than pipe that rusts. 
For instance, Chase Alpha Brass 
Pipe costs only about 34 of 1% of 
building cost more than the least 
expensive rustable pipe. Fora 
$10,000.00 house, that’s only $75.00 
extra. And what a tiny investment 
that is compared with the trouble 
and expense it saves you in years 
to come! 
Chase Alpha Brass Pipe will never 
rust as long as your house stands. 
Your laundry will never come out 
of the tub spotted and stained be- 
yond repair. You'll never 
have the annoyance of seeing 
the flow of water in the 
bathroom drop to a mere 
trickle the minute a faucet 
is opened downstairs. 


CHASE 


The mark 
stamped on all Chase 


ISN’T expensive. 


Rustable pipe is bound to produce 
these troubles sooner or Jater. And 
then the repairs begin! They can 
be only makeshift at best, and they 
are costly—and steady! They'll 
total many times the few dollars 
extra you spend now on Chase 
Alpha Brass Pipe. 

That’s why it’s wise to install 
Alpha Pipe right at the start—just 
as it’s wise to decide on Chase 
copper leaders and gutters, and 
Chase bronze screen cloth. Hidden 
water pipes are just as much ex- 
posed torust as these outside fittings. 
Ask your plumbing contractor about 
Chase Alpha Brass Pipe. He’s prob- 
ably used a lot, for plumbers like 
to work with it. It’s made from a 
special Chase Brass that cuts clean, 
sharp threads. 

Chase Alpha Brass Pipe is available 
everywhere—through 
plumbers and plumbing con- 
tractors. You can always 
identify it by the Chase-mark 
stamped at 12-inch intervals 
on every length. 


that 4&3 


plumbing products 


CHASE G2 BRASS PIPE 


A PRODUCT OF CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO.—Incorporated—Waterbury, Conn. 


Chase Leaders and Gutters—Chase Bronze Screen Cloth—Chase Plumbing Supplies 
Chase Copper and Brass in Sheets, Tubes and Rods for every industrial use 


| 
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Fond Grandson 


Jean Charles Millet, 32, of Barbizon, 
France, was extremely fond of his grand- 
father. Who, indeed, would not be fond 
of such a forbear as the late great Jean 
Francois Millet, painter of The Angelus 
and Man With Hoe? So fond was Grand- 
son Jean Charles that last week he was 
ignominiously thrust into a jail in Melun. 
For his fondness sprang from the fact that 
he had been able to use his grandfather’s 
illustrious name in a scheme to bilk the 
public. 

Could they observe the careers of their 
grandsons, most great men would be 
moved either to laughter or tears. Grand- 
father Millet was simple, pious, one 
generation removed from the soil. His 
first artistic efforts occurred after he had 
studied some Biblical engravings, He 
righteously abandoned the painting of 
nudes after he had learned to do them 
splendidly. It is not difficult to imagine 
how he would have regarded the story, 
pieced together from rumors, which was 
being circulated last week while his grand- 
son awaited trial. The story: 

Grandson Millet procured the services 
of Paul Cazeau, artist, onetime house 
painter, whom he urged to a prolific aping 
of the manner of Grandfather Millet. To 
Artist Cazeau’s canvases Grandson Millet 
then affixed his grandfather’s initials. In 
Paris he discovered one Rudolfo Perez y 
Montalbo playing a guitar on the streets. 
Impressed by the man’s name and aspect, 
Grandson Millet pressed him into service 
as a connoisseur. The guitarist’s job was 
to attest solemnly, wordily that the works 
of Cazeau were, in truth, the works of 
“that luminous master of the Barbizon 
school—Jean Francois Millet.” 

So successful were the trio that they 
soon added bogus Corots, Degas, Dau- 
miers, Sisleys and Pissarros to their stock. 
Some of these sold as high as $10,000. On 
the untidy profits, Grandson Millet’s wife 
and children thrived. When he was appre- 
hended, the police reported that he had 
sold more than 4,000 fakes. Cheery, un- 
daunted, he admitted that the collection he 
had sold to the Millet Museum at Bar- 
bizon was entirely sham. Said he: “I 
had a good time, but this is the un- 
conventional unhappy ending. The Amer- 
icans from Missouri, the Continentals and 
the English fell the hardest. I hope to 
emerge triumphant, and go back into the 
art selling business.” 


Picasso Puerilia 

However inane they may be, the youth- 
ful scrawls of a famed artist can usually 
be sold for big prices. Sincere artists 
usually object to this mercenary process. 
Recently Pablo Picasso was astonished to 
observe on the walls of Paris dealers some 
400 of his works, most of which had been 
executed before the age of puberty. Ex- 
cited dilettantes were lauding even the 
most execrable of the daubs. Revolted, 
Artist Picasso charged last week that the 
material had been obtained from his 
mother in Barcelona under false pretenses, 
filed a complaint charging fraud against 
persons unnamed, caused the Galeries 
Georges Bernheim and the Galeries Zak 
to be invaded by gendarmes who removed 
the offensive juvenilia. 
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THE HIBERNIA=(847 


CELEBRATES THE pangpenciane OF - HE FIRST CUNARDER 


by AIL to the Hibernia”—Huzzas 

that fairly rent the sky in twain. 

New York’s great day. Decem- 
ber 29th, 1847—-when an entire 
populace swarmed to its waterfront to 
cheer the coming of the First Cunarder 
to the harbour of New York... 

What an event, what history was 
made this day, the New York Herald 
tells the story— 

“,.. The arrival of the Hibernia . . . is only the 
beginning of the revolution that is going on in 
ocean steam navigation, which will ultimately 
result in drawing all steamers to this port. Our 
geographical position, our immense commercial 
advantages, and the tendency of travel to this 
city, point to that result. Our merchants ought 
to welcome Capt. Ryrie to New York. Why not 
give him a public dinner, on Friday next?” 

And what a dinner Manhattan gave to the 
good Captain Ryrie! “In the name of the city 
and of the merchants, we welcome you to the 
city of New York, Captain Ryrie” . . . said 


@c. s. s. Co. 


CUNARD 


O< SOK FOK FOK DOK POK FOK HOKE FOK FOK FD 


Depeyster Ogden, Toastmaster. ““The 
establishment of this new Cunard 
Line is the commencement of a new 
era in steam navigation. The Cunard 
steamships have been attended with 
undreamed-of success... the skill and 
science displayed in their navigation 
is deserving of praise, and reflects the 
greatest credit on all concerned.” 
Seven years previously, to be exact, on the 


‘igth of July, 1840—another first Cunarder—the 


famous BRITANNIA* had sailed into Boston— 


had opened the first regular steamship passenger 
and mail service with the Old World—and had 
initiated a new era in human intercourse. 


And nour after 9O YEARS 


from the handful of passengers carried in 1840—to almost 
300,000 carried in 1929, 
Paddle wheel Britannia—to the magnificent colossi of the 


Seas —The Berengaria, the Aquitania, the Mauretania. 


From the quaint, miniature 


*® Facsimile copy of the sermon, Ezra Gannett 
preached in old Federal Street Meeting 
House in Boston upon “The Coming of the 
Britannia”, as originally printed in 1840, 
will be sent free upon request. Write for it. 


YEARS . SERVICS . 19386 


oved 1840 , NINETY : 
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Whose BIRTHDAY 
as Next2 


Hamle Kit... a great Gift! 


HERE’S THE MOST 
appealing gift in its 
price class! A  hand- 
made box of genuine 
solid leather. A hundred 
uses... besides being a 
perfect toilet case—con- 
venient, quickly packed, 
without trick loops or 
gadgets! Made of choice, 
extra thick solid leather 
... oak bark tanned ...a 
long, slow process that 
ripens leather fibres and 


HAMLEY }f KIT 


MADE LIKE A FINE COWBOY SADDLE 
or A OY 


makes them improve 
with age.* Natural rus- 
set color. Three sizes. 


At exclusive shops, or by mail 
postpaid from Hamley & Co., 
331 Court St., Pendleton, Ore. 


$ 6.00 size... 854 x 374 x1% 
7.50 size... 914 x44%4x2% 
10.00 size...1034 x 534x2% 

Name or initials on lid, 25c extra. 

*Be sure you get the 

genuine Hamiey, | 

with this mark on 

bottom. 


© we nace. 


COUPON-CLIPPERS 





@ Dividends of keen enjoyment, rare 
flavor, accrue to all who clip this cou- 
pon; send it, properly endorsed, to 
Burnham & Morrill Company at Port- 
land, Maine (unless your grocer can 


supply you). 
>ReGoiieQeQeics 


Saw ae 


I want______bottles of 
B& M Clam Bouillon. 
I enclose §____. or 


send them C. 0. D. to 


“brings dividends of rare flavor”’ 


@ To coupon-clippers promptly will 
come delightful B & M Clam Bouillon, 
concentrated clam essence fraught with 
culinary possibilities . . . Seven-ounce 
bottle dilutes with water to serve five. 
Hot, cold, fluffed with whipped cream; 
as sophisticated cocktail or nursery 
supper soup, it pleases; adds healthful 
sea-tang to the diet. Zestful, it should 
be used to give new, piquant flavor to 
many dishes. (Advertisement.) 
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Born. To Mrs. Charles Shipman Pay- 
son, Daughter Joan of the late Sportsman- 
Tycoon Payne Whitney, sister of Sports- 
man John Hay (“Jock”) Whitney; a 
daughter. 


Married. Henry H. Sprague, 72, in- 
ventor of the Sprague gas meter, president 
of Sprague Meter Co. of Bridgeport, 
Conn.; and his nurse-companion, Hattie 
Magness, 33, of Forrest City, Ark. 

Retired. William Gillette, 74, oldtime 
U. S. actor (The Admirable Crichton, 
Dear Brutus, Diplomacy), dramatist 
(Held by the Enemy, Too Much Johnson, 
Settled Out of Court, Sherlock Holmes), 
member of the American Academy of Arts 
& Letters; from the stage; after a final 
performance in Pittsburgh of his revival 
of Sherlock Holmes (Time, Dec. 9). 


° 


Elected. Herbert Hoover Jr., 29; to be 
president of the Aeronautical Radio Corp., 
which he organized to transmit aeronauti- 
cal and meteorological information to air 
lines. Said he, interviewed at Chicago: 
“Father forbids my talking with news- 
paper men or posing for pictures.” 

Retired. Bliss Perry, 69, onetime 
(1899-1909) editor of Zhe Atlantic 
Monthly, professor of English at Harvard. 
Closing his famed “English 41” course, 
devoted to the history of English litera- 
ture from Elizabethan times, he said: 
“These rambling talks have come to an 
end. Gentlemen, I am going to read the 
authors.” 

Birthday. H.R. H. Alfonso Pio Chris- 
tino Eduardo Francesco Guillermo Carlo 
Enrique Eugenio Fernando Antonio Ve- 
nancio, Prince of Asturias, eldest son of 
King Alfonso XIII of Spain. Age: 23. 
Date: May to. Celebration: festivities 


| in Madrid, signing of the Prince’s auto- 


graph album by many a personage, an- 
nouncement of decided improvement in 
H.R. H.’s health. (He has haemophilia— 
Time, May 14, 1928.) 

Birthday. Sir Thomas Johnstone Lip- 
ton, tea tycoon, yachtsman. Age: 8o. 
Date: May 10. Celebration: grooming his 
Shamrock V for the America’s Cup races 
off Newport, R. I., Sept. 13. 

Birthday. David W. Clark, vice presi- 
dent of Madison & Kedzie State Bank of 
Chicago. Age: go. Date: May 6. Cele- 
bration: work as usual. “Learn a trade, 
work hard, never retire,” said he. 

Birthday. Dr. Augustus Field Beard, 
oldest U. S. Congregational minister, ac- 
tive in Manhattan and his home, Norwalk, 
Conn. Age: 97. Date: May 11. Last 
fortnight his brother, Edwin Beard, 92, 
was elected president of the South Nor- 
walk Savings Bank, succeeding the late 
Alden Solmans, who died at 95, oldest 
active U. S. bank president. 

Died. James Oliver Curwood, 19, name- 
sake son of the late novelist (The Courage 


of Captain Plum, Philip Steele of the 
Royal Mounted, God’s Country and the 
Woman, Nomads of the North); of a 
broken neck, a fractured skull; when his 
airplane hit a tree at Owosso, Mich. 


Died. Tom Brown, onetime mayor of 
Stratford, Ont., embezzler of $250,000 
from his law clients, since Jan. 1 fugitive 
under false names (John Thomas Boy, 
Eric Hauser); of alcoholism and pneu- 
monia; in Mexico City. Accompanied by 
a lively brunette known as his sister, he 
arrived in Mexico during January, stayed 
at the best hotels, spent lavishly, moved 
to cheap quarters, stayed drunk his last 
three weeks alive. 

ae nee 

Died. Charles Sydney Gilpin, 52, Ne- 
gro, creator of the title réle in Dramatist 
Eugene O'Neill's Emperor Jones, play- 
wright (Her Other Husband; Listen, 
Dearie); after a year’s nervous breakdown 
partially due to discouragement; near 
Trenton, N. J. 

Born in Richmond, Va., he started to 
work at 7, was successively. printer’s devil, 
“hoofer,” pressman, barbershop porter, 
Canadian Jubilee Singer, actor. 

Said the New York World: “Such an 
opportunity [Emperor Jones], he said, 
must . . . be an accident in the life of a 
Negro in the U. After the show 
closed . . . he gave himself over to this 
despondency.”’ : 

Died. Harry D. (“Curly”) Brown, 67, 
racehorse breeder, owner, racer, builder 
of racetracks (Chicago’s Arlington Park, 
Tia Juana, Havana’s Oriental Park, Laurel, 
Md.), onetime president of the Cuban- 
American Jockey Club; of heart disease 
due to high blood-pressure; at Glendale, 
Calif. 


—— 


Died. “Arthur M. Winfield” (Edward 
Stratemeyer), 67, manager of Stratemeyer 
Syndicate, producers of stories for boys & 
girls, author (The Rover Boys series, The 
Dave Porter series, the Soldiers of Fortune 
series, the Putnam Hall series); of heart 
disease; at Newark, N. J. 


—— 


Died. Richard William (“Deadwood 
Dick’) Clark, 84, onetime Custer Scout, 
Pony Express rider, Deadwood Gulch 
stagecoach guard, inspiration for 64 
Deadwood Dick dime novels by Edward 
L. Wheeler, friend of the late Wild West- 
erners Captain Jack Crawford, Wild Bill 
Hickok, Buffalo Bill, Poker Alice Tubbs, 
Calamity Jane, Madame Mustache, and oi 
Dr. Richard (“Diamond Dick’) Turner 
of Norfolk, Neb., their last survivor; of a 
lung infection; at Deadwood, S. Dak. 

By airplane he went from his home to 
Washington in 1927, to invite President 
Calvin Coolidge to summer in the Black 
Hills. Then, in buckskins and Stetson, 
swinging an oldtime .45, he strode Chi- 
cago’s “Loop,” laughed at Chicago’s gun- 
men. As he wished, he will rest in a solid- 
rock grave, blasted from the summit 01 
Sunrise Mountain, overlooking Deadwood 


Gulch. 
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rue That the public 


ANNUAL REPORT 
OF 
GENERAL FOODS 
CORPORATION 
1929 


may know what 34,000 investors 


already know 


General Foods Corporation offers 
this booklet 


To THE majority of the investing public, 
the facts about General Foods Corpora- 
tion’s rise to its present position in the 
food industry are only partially known. 
And so now this company presents, in 
the form of an amplified annual state- 
ment, its history, products, policies, 
prospects, and earnings. 

The practical-minded investor will 
find the record of earnings especially 


interesting. It shows that, since 1922, 


both the sales and earnings of General 
Foods Corporation have been enlarged 
600%, and important economies in both 
manufacture and distribution have 
been effected. In the case of several 
products, prices have been reduced, and 
quality has been definitely improved. 

These and other equally important 
facts about this company are stated in 
the booklet offered here. This booklet 


will be sent free to any interested person. 


Write to General Foods Corporation 


\, 
V, 


Department G 


250 Park Avenue - New York City 


Maxwell House Coffee and Tea, Log Cabin Syrup, Jell-O, 
Certo, Post's Bran Flakes, Minute Tapioca, Instant Postum, 


Hellmann’ s Mayonnaise Products, Walter Baker’ s Chocolate 
and Cocoa, Franklin Baker's Coconut, Calumet Baking 
Powder, Grape-Nuts, Sanka Coffee, Swans Down Cake Flour, 
Postum Cereal, Post Toasties, La France, Satina, Diamond 


Crystal Salt, Post's Whole Bran, Jell-O Ice Cream Powder. 
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TIME 


AUIDOMETER 


— FOR MEASURING LIQUIDS 


POINTS an accurate finger 


at the inside facts about your tanks 


When a tank is equipped with 
Liquidometer the slightest change 
in liquid level is flashed instantly 
to its dial. Let a delivery be short, 
let a tiny crack in a tank wall per- 
mit seepage, and the finger of the 
Liquidometer at once points out 
the shortage. 


When the Liquidometer is substi- 
tuted for old-fashioned methods 
of tank gauging, astonishing 
changes occur. Inventory-taking 
is accomplished by a glance and 
a tabulation. Inaccuracy, and its 
running-mate—waste, vanish 
forever. Cold facts take the place 
of guesswork. Surprising savings 
are effected. 


Not only does Liquidometer set 
new standards of trouble-proof 
accuracy, but it permits tanks to 


be safely sealed. The possibility 
of accidents and fire is greatly 
decreased. The gauge need not 
even be installed on the tank; if 
you prefer, gauges for all your 
tanks may be housed in one 
remote, centralized control room. 


Liquidometer today is keeping 
track of liquids for nearly a hun- 
dred industries. It enables thou- 
sands of modern gasoline filling 
stations to check the gas in their 
tanks. Officers and men of the 
newest Navy submarines pin their 
faith on its dials. It is made by the 
largest makers of tank gauges in 
the world ... If your company 
stores liquids of any kind, pass 
this advertisement to your secre- 
tary and tell her to get the facts. 
Write The Liquidometer Corpo- 
ration, Long Island City, N. Y. 








| Chenery of Collier’s Weekly; 





| Children’s 


| roe of Poetry. 


| cures of undergraduate unrest. 





EDUCATION 


Hull-House Jubilee 

Down Chicago’s unsavory South Hal- 
sted Street one afternoon last week went 
citizens of high and low degree: dumpy 
immigrant folk, soiled and happy children, 
dowagers in their motors. They were all 
going to Hull-House to celebrate what 
Founder Jane Addams called the institu- 
tion’s “twice twentieth anniversary” (ac- 
tually the 41st) and also to signalize 
Founder Addams’ 7oth year. 

Although nominally a gala occasion, the 
business of Hull-House continued unin- 


| terrupted. Before an audience of social- 


workers and socialites in Bowen Hall, 
Mary E. McDowell, director of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Settlement, was telling 


| of old days at Hull-House, showering the 


founder with graceful praise which was 
received with terse, straight-faced nods of 
the head. 

Of the settlement’s 41 years, matronly, 
active Miss Addams is too busy to say 
much. The idea of taking care of a great 
city’s poor came to her in 1883 when she 
watched an auctioneer in London’s East 
Side selling a consignment of badly spoiled 
meat. She and her longtime friend, Julia 
C. Lathrop, went back to Chicago a few 
years later and started their charitarian 
operations in the home of one Charles J. 
Hull, at Halsted near Polk Street. It was 
a lively neighborhood. On one side stood 
a mortuary, on the other a saloon. Hull- 
House grew, expanded building by build- 
ing until now it occupies the entire block, 
is one of the biggest, one of the oldest, 
certainly the most famed of U. S. settle- 
ment houses. As_ the neighborhood 
changed, so did racial predominance 
among MHull-House beneficiaries. Origi- 
nally used by French and Irish immi- 
grants, it later had more Russian and 
Syrian protegés, followed by Mexicans in 
the 1920's. Since 1924 there has been a 
noticeable influx of Negroes. 

Proud is Founder Addams of the dis- 
tinguished roll of people who have served 
in residence at the institution, among 
them: Prime Minister William Lyon Mac- 
Kenzie King of Canada; President Gerard 
Swope of General Electric Co., who met 
his wife (Mary Dayton Hill) at Hull- 
House; Vice President B. E. Hutchinson 
of Chrysler Corp.; President Walter Gil- 
ford of American Telephone & Telegraph 


| Co.; Editor Paul Underwood Kellogg of 


William Ludlow 
Julia Clif- 
ford Lathrop, first chief of the U. S. 
Bureau; Editor Harriet Mon- 


The Survey; Editor 


Rowbottom : 

Last month Rutgers University, oiten 
riotous, set out to investigate causes and 
Spring 
weather soon furnished fresh data: ; 

Last fortnight at the University of 
Pennsylvania, 1,000 students engaged in 
a rowbottom.* Result: 100 students 
jailed, later reprimanded. 

*Pennsylvania’s traditional rallying cry, 
“Rowbottom!” derives from a legendary under- 
graduate who, frequently prevented by intemper- 
ance from getting upstairs to bed, would cry 


' loudly for help to his roommate, one Rowbottom. 
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DODGE BROTHERS 
SIXES ann EIGHTS 


UPHOLDING EVERY TRADITION OF DODGE DEPENDABILITY 


You can own a Dodge Six today at 
the lowest price in Dodge Brothers 


history. A Dodge Six of typical 


Dodge Brothers dependability and 


economy. With strong, safe, silent 


Mono-Piece Steel Body and weath- 
erproof 4-wheel hy- 


draulic brakes. With 


vigorous and smooth ° 


DODGE SIx 


smart style and beauty. With ex- 
ceptional roominess and comfort. 
A car that has everything you 
want most in a motor car at a 
price almost everybody can afford 
to pay. Your local dealer will 
gladly show you the 
Dodge Six and its no- 


table companion, the 


AND UP, —.0.B. FACTORY 


performance. With 
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© 1930 by Dodge Brothers Corporation 


Dodge Eight-in-Line. 
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Last week at Harvard, 1,000 students 
battled 40 constables.* Result: one 
sophomore was arrested, appealed a sen- 
tence of five days in the house of correc- 
tion. Casualty: Freshman Samuel Craft 


Davis Jr., nephew of Governor General. 


Dwight Filley Davis of the Philippines, 
received lacerations about the head. 

Last week at Yale, 400 underclassmen 
fought So policemen from behind a street 
barricade. Result: seven students were 
fined $25 each, seven admonished. Cas- 
ualties: six students received thumped 
heads, six policemen were cut and bruised, 
one student and one townsman were hos- 
pitalized. 

*Had they needed assistance, they might have 
shouted: “Rhinehart!” Legends: 1) A_ lonely 
student named Rhinehart used to attract atten- 
tion to himself by calling his own name below 
his window. 2) One John Brice Gordon Rhine- 
hart was frequently shouted for by a friend with 
a deep bass voice which classmates mimicked. 


— 


What’s Ahead? 


for 
STANDARD OIL OF N. J. 
MATHIESON ALKALI 


We'll tell you, gladly, i 
of the TILLMAN BULLETIN. We have 
prepared a special analysis of both 
these stocks, and in addition we give 
confidential —and specific —advice on 


late issue 


Montgomery Ward 
Burroughs 

Standard Brands 

Borden Co. 

Commercial Solvents 
Commonwealth & Southern 
United Gas Imp. 

Baltimore & Ohio 
California Packing 
International Business Mach. 
North American 

Du Pont 

Warner Bros. Pictures 
Union Carbide 

Eastman Kodak 

United Aircraft 


Should you BUY? 
Should you HOLD? 
Should you SELL? 


You need these questions answered! 


As an inducement to all who have not 
yet become acquainted with the Till- 
man Survey we will send a copy of 
our latest Bulletin—-without obliga- 
tion—the same issue that is going to 
our clients. We invite you to write for 
your 


FREE COPY— 


Sent on request to all who ask for it 
within the next few days. Our supply 
is limited. Mail coupon NOW! 

Ask about our Wire Service 


THE 


TILLMAN SURVEY 


25 Huntington Avenue, Boston 


Send Bulletin analyzing Standard Oil of N. J. 
and Mathieson Alkali. 


Name 
Street 


City 


“‘A Financial Advisory Service with 7 Years of 
Outstanding Success.’” TMI11 


To Boston! 


By air, rail or highway— 
here's convenience and a 
cordial welcome for modern 
travelers. Official Nat. Aero. 
Ass'n hotel. At Copley Sa., 
Back Bay Station. $3—$5. 


ft £3 OF 


RUNSWICK, L. C. Prior, Pres. 


TIME 


SCIENCE 


Star Chamber 

On a small island in Lake Michigan, 
accessible to Chicago’s Grant Park by a 
causeway, gathered last week Julius Rosen- 
wald, Edith Rockefeller McCormick, 
Rufus Dawes, Max Adler and many an- 
other Chicago bigwig. In a squatty rain- 
bow granite building which looked much 
like a giant derby hat resting on a pedestal, 
they sat down, craned their necks to watch 
the ceiling. 

Though they were indoors, they beheld 
the strange gyrations of the sky. Though 





Max ADLER 
He bought the universe for Chicago. 


it was but 3 p. m. they saw the sun go 
down, Venus, the evening star, appear. It 
was the opening performance of the coun- 
try’s first planetarium. 

A planetarium is a complex instrument 
for reproducing on an elaborate scale the 
motions of the 5,400 stars visible to man, 
and the planets of the solar system. It 
is a simple matter to note the motion of 
the moon and sun because they are large, 
travel rapidly relative to man. But the 
stars are so deliberate that in a plan- 
etarium the universe is speeded up as much 
as 4,000,000 times its normal rate to make 
star changes apparent. 

Last week Professor Philip Fox, who 
resigned from the staff of Northwestern 
Observatory to take charge of the new 
planetarium, stood on his platform in the 
darkened room manipulating levers and 
buttons, making his stars perform like 
trained seals. With a flashlight beam, he 
singled out celestial bodies in the ceiling, 
told their names. 

Once the preliminaries were over and 
Teacher Fox had his 2,700 stars—all those 
visible from Chicago’s side of the earth 
—in full bloom, he set the universe into 
action at a dizzy pace. Earth, a brisk lit- 
tle body, made her yearly trip around the 
sun in four minutes. Neighbor Mars re- 
quired 7.2 min.; poky Jupiter 47.2 min.; 
Saturn 2 hr., 56 min. Scurrying Venus 
made her lap in 148 sec.; Mercury, 58 
sec. 
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More levers were manipulated and the 
heavens went through a violent upheaval, 
Once the sky was settled again into a 
placid course, the audience were told that 
they were looking upon the heavens that 
Galileo studied. Next they saw the 
heavens by which Columbus navigated his 
boats; finally, the heavens as they will 
be centuries hence. 

When the lights went up again, specta- 
tors saw the instrument which had been 
accomplishing these wonders. It looked 
like a machine on which Novelist Jules 
Verne and Cartoonist Rube Goldberg had 
collaborated. It looked most. like a giant 
dumb-bell (14 ft. high), hinged where a 
giant would grip it. The two knobs were 
spotted with “eyes,” each fitted with 
lenses and lights, which projected “stars” 
on the ceiling. In the handle was machin- 
ery governing the motions of the planets. 

Chicago’s planetarium is a gift from 
Max Adler, retired vice president of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. The second one in the 
U. S. will be in Philadelphia, gift of 
Samuel S. Fels. Manhattan’s American 
Museum of Natural History hopes to have 
the third. Germany, home of planetariums, 
has 15; Italy two; Russia, Sweden, Aus- 
tria have one each. 

The idea for an instrument which would 
dramatize astronomy, make it accessible 
to lay people, belongs to Professor Max 
Wolf, astronomer at Heidelberg Univer- 
sity. His suggestion was executed by 
Carl Zeiss, Jena’s great optical goods 
manufacturer. This original is now at: the 
Deutsches Museum, Munich. All subse- 
quent planetariums have been made by 
Zeiss. Most interesting of all is on top of 
the Hannoverischer Anszeiger’s ten-story 
building at Hanover, built for publicity. 

With the advent of electric lights which 
brighten man’s night so that he is unable 
to see the sky, lay interest in astronomy 
has dwindled. The most lowly, ignorant 
shepherd in Christ’s time knew more as- 
tronomy than any one of a_ thousand 
enlightened moderns. 

The Zeiss company has several reasons 
for hoping that its instrument will re- 
awaken interest in the subject. One: the 
Zeiss planetarium sells for $75,000. The 
building which houses the instrument costs 
much more. Chicago’s cost Donor Adler 
about $600,000. The gift was prompted 
by the impression made upon him by a 
performance seen in Munich. 

No More Hat Passing 

Little over a year ago President Henry 
Fairfield Osborn of Manhattan’s American 
Museum of Natural History made dire 
threats to his directors. He was irked by 
the annual hat-passing made necessary by 
the Museum’s perennial deficit. If new 
endowment was not forthcoming, said he, 
the following would be apt to happen: 
dismissal of 35 employes, stoppage of sup- 
port for field expeditions, reduction of 
publications, suspension of other museum 
work. 

Last week the directors started to get 
him the money, instituted a drive for $10,- 
000,000 which would add an annual $500,- 
ooo to the Museum’s working revenue, 


which last year was $1,568,674.96. 
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onomy But this is not an Arabian Night’s tale. It is rather a cold statement of economic 
norant 


fact, and so concerns itself much more with the sales figures of Cleveland’s Paint 
tn] 
ousand Industry than with the romantic origins of paint materials. 
And the facts and figures are these: Cleveland, America’s Industrial Capital, is 
oD 


yre as- 


‘easons ° e P " * ‘ 
“I Fg the largest producer in the world of paints and varnishes. The ready-mixed paint 

ie: the industry was born here, plant and process. And it developed here until today we 

. The have an annual revenue of $50,000,000 from it alone. 

oo Perhaps not so spectacular, but certainly as sound, has been the growth of 
Adler sedis ip. : : ad 

mpted Central United National Bank. Forty years ago it was a new project; now it is 


1 by a the largest national bank in Ohio. The reason? — This: It was conceived as a com- 
mercial bank—a stronghold for a community’s savings—in a city of commercial 
promise—and it has followed that conception with every talent it could bring to 
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Steel Desks— 
a complete line 


Steel Horizontal 
Sections — unlimited 
combinations 


Steel Shelving— 
for all requirements 


Steel Lockers— 
to meet all needs 


O OTHER files combine to such a high de- 


gree the qualities of beauty, strength and 
efficiency as this new BERLOY line. 


As you inspect them at your BERLOY dealer's 
store, note the many distinctive features of de- 
sign —the silent operation, ingenious protection 
to contents, striking beauty of design and finish, 
greater rigidity of construction. 


A new conception of file efficiency and economy 
awaits you. By all means, see this new BERLOY 
line —the culmination of 44 years of crofts- 
manship in steel. 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
CANTON, OHIO 
BRANCH OFFICES AT 


St. Louis 
Minneapolis Detroit 
Cleveland 


Boston Philadelphia 
New York Chicago 


Los Angeles 


Export Department; Canton, Ohio 
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MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things.” 





Value 


In Brooklyn, Muriel Josephine Fox, 17, 
disappeared from the home of her mother 
who offered a reward of $50 for Muriel’s 
return alive, $100 for her return dead. 


~ . ee 
Spitz 

In Manhattan, Herman Kaminsky, 12, 
James Madison, blackamoor, and a small 
Spitz dog appeared in court. 

Said Herman Kaminsky: “I lost him six 
months ago. His name is Tootsie.” 

Said James Madison: “This dog be- 
longed to my father. His name is Fudgy.” 

Set loose, the Spitz dog licked the boy’s 
face, the blackamoor’s hands. Said the 
magistrate to Herman Kaminsky: “Take 
him home.” 


Boy 
In Evanston, Ill., Robert Smith, 13, 
wondered if he could drop a lighted match 
through the small hole of a manhole cover 
over a sewer. He succeeded. The sewer 
gas exploded, blew Robert Smith aloft. 
=< 
Boys 
At Fall River, Mass., Janitor John T. 
Tinney of the Borden Continuation School 
(for girls only) found two boys taking 
baths, another baking cake for breakfast, 
a fourth with pockets full of stolen lead 
pencils, 


Groom 

In Woodbury, N. J., Charles Riley, 32, 
jobless, killed his bride for going to work 
in a shirt factory. 


——— 


Sweetheart 

At Chicago, Earl Holmes prepared to 
marry Anne Larsen, sweetheart of Frank 
Fabarula, gangster. Fabarula, with two 
cronies, one a twice imprisoned _police- 
man, kidnaped Holmes, tried to hang him 
to a tree. Three law-abiding policemen 
stopped them. 


a 


Patrolman 

In Manhattan, Patrolman Rudolph 
Richter, 26, shot himself in the left lung. 
because “when I walk in the street people 
stare at me.” < 
Fisherman 

In Augusta, Me., Harold D. Jennings, 
treasurer of Central Maine Power Co., 
president of the city aldermen, was fishing 
for smelt. A salmon ate his bait. He had 
no license to catch salmon, yelled to S. 
Sewell Webster, city clerk, nearby, to 
make him out a salmon-catching license, 
got it, hauled in his salmon. 


ae 


Swimmer 

In Flushing, L. I., Mrs. Ulrika Sperling 
celebrated her 85th birthday with a dis- 
course on swimming, announced that as 
soon as it was warm enough she would 
jump in the ocean as usual. 
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These . ey on for produc. 

tion in Kansas City await those 

manufacturers who look now for 
existing markets. 


Food and Kindred Products: 


BUTTER OILS EXTRACTS 
BAKING POWDER EGGS FOwOE RED 
PREPARATIONS is au uc Os 
CONCENTRATES AU 
C v MAt TED MILK 
EGETABLE MOLASSES 
SHORTENING PEANUT OIL 
CORN STARCH, RAW #Y “yy — CASINGS 
COLORS 


COTTON SEED NUTS *PROCE SSED 
PRODUCTS FRUITS PROCESSED 


Textiles and Textile Products: 
BURLAP SHEETINGS 
BATHROBE CLOTH THREAD 
a TWINE 

CANVA’ VOILES 
OTTON FABRIC WOOLENS 
COTTON CLOTH WOOL THREAD 
DUCK. STRIPED FABRICS 
c iM UPHOLSTERING 
€ 


DRAPERY MATERIALS 
FABRICOID 


HABERDASHE RY 
ORGANDIES HATS AND CA 

CHILDREN S C t OTHES 
sal IR TINGS 


s* _ 
nen nag OM and Stel Product: ...an Invitation 


AWNING RODS, STEEL HARDWARE 
AWNING FRAMES BUILDERS 
CHAIN HARDWARE 
FOUNDRY SUP PLIES SPECJALTIES 


HC OPS STEEL h N t 4 ’ Liles if aps %, ase S ‘Se 
vANIZE DP PE SP OPH nid . t O c € a ! O n S 3 nig pee rdashery stat 


F 
F 
F 
F 
€ 
+ 3 SUPPLIES TACKS 

KE ANKS IRON FOR TRUNKS 
L METAL FINDINGS 
Pp 

s 

VA 

CA 


BL e 
IPE. CAST IRON CASTINGS STEEL 
TOVE FIXTURES TOOLS 
ee MACHINERY 

STI INDUSTRIAL 


MALLEABLE 
Lumber and Wood Products: 
BARREL STAVES FURNITURE 


BROOM HANDLES HOUSEHOLD 4 

CROSS ARMS FURNITURE OFFICE ST bl h d b h 
HOOPS, WOOD FURNITURE pu 1S e y t ce 
INSULATION SPECIALTIES 


BUTTER TUBS, Tovs Industrial Department of 
wre the Chamber of Com- 


PIANOS 
BAND INSTRUMENTS 


eine tather and Rubber Products: merce is a significant 7A 
AT LEATHERS FINISHED booklet that is having kK WK AS 
BOOTS AND SHOES Ti RES. t ° . . . 

COMO enc and Alllied Lines: wide distribution to ex- 

sar PER ecutives of the nation’s ( | Vy 


industries. 
ee OPPORTUNITIES® 
It is “The Book of Kan- 


sas City Opportunities,” 
a concise publication set- 
Es bee ting forth the 212 manu- 


SUROORETS | MARGWARY TRON ge, facturing opportunities 
: ENS HARB = a ee aes == that provide an existing 
rane Morea STE market for local produc- 
GOVERNORS *® coh SER FOR tion. These 212 products 
ce oii a sormy Kansas City buys today | ; 

IP from distant markets... itS greatest industrial fullythismarketof21mil- 


AIRPLANES AIRPLANE CLOTH 


AIRPLANE AIRPORT EQUIPMENT \ yet they can be man: growth in newindustries lion people, 15 million 








INSTRUMENTS AIRPORT LIGHTING 


AIRPLANE MOTORS EQUIPMENT Py : ‘ 
MUSE Mites" EY | ufactured profitably here, 2nd in the expansion of of whom are reached at 


BUTTON PARTS FUR TANNING ay | existing producers. Yet more economical trans- 
) APS. BOTTLE 


BRUSHES. PAINT AND ‘| £4 (' Kansas City grows stead- the city is just on the portation cost than from 


HOUSEHOLD 


Seren Beguiptaands a ily, soundly. Within the threshold of industrial any other metropolis. 
TOOLS DAIRY EQUIPMENT 


FASO raw FEcTRIC HONING gall “4 last year the city has had opportunity. Study care- Send for booklet today. 
ROAD MACHINERY pia 


Above list does not presume to include every product 
that can be manufactured in Kansas City. 


INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Economical trans- aR : “¢ 
portation is impor- : ; qk hn A ITY, MISSOURI 
tant. You can reach 


I5 million people at i I am interested in this industry: 


lower freight cost i ~ 
from Kansas Cit 7 | and I attach the coupon to my letterhead as assurance of my interest, without 
J ‘ obligation, of course. 








than from any 
other metropolis. 


Name 











The South’s RICHEST Area 


in Natural Resources 


InpustTRIES which are considering 
the South as a location for either main or branch factories, should 
investigate Oklahoma—a state which, according to a world-famous 
economist, is equalled by only two other states in the Union in indus- 
trial potentialities. Oklahoma exceeds any other equal area in the 
South in the wealth and diversity of her natural resources. 


Outstanding among the state’s resources are her Fuels. Oklahoma is 
today the world’s leading center of fuel production and reserves. The United 
States produces 90% of the world’s Natural Gas, 70% of its Petroleum, 
and has over half of its Coal reserves. Oklahoma bears an astonishing 
relation to these figures, with 20% of the nation’s Gas production, 
28% of its Petroleum production, and sufficient coal to supply her 
quota of the nation’s coal, at present national consumption rate, for 
6,000 years. 

In agriculture Oklahoma’s achievement is almost equally remarkable. 
A state only since 1907, Oklahoma already ranks third in the nation 
in cotton, fifth in wheat, and ninth in value of all crops. 


Finally, as a producer of raw materials Oklahoma again ranks at the 
front. She stood second among the states in the value of mineral 
products in 1928, and is one of only six states producing over a 
billion dollars worth of raw materials annually. 
Oklahoma’s greatest industrial asset is her Natural 
Gas, now recognized as the ideal industrial fuel. 
Manufacturers interested in a Southern manufac- 
turing site where the natural gas supply is assured 
for many years to come, are invited to communi- 
cate with our Industrial Department. . . . Write 


OKLAHOMA 


NATURAL GAS (Corn, CORPORATION 


Tulsa----Oklahoma City 


“Serving 56 Oklahoma Cities ... One of the World’s Largest Distributors of Natural Gas” 
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Panhandler 


In. Pittsburgh one James Plunkett, <>. 
panhandler, begged Harry Westbrook. 90, 
for a dime. Westbrook gave him 25¢. 
Plunkett demanded more. Westbrook took 
off Plunkett’s eyeglasses, felled him with a 
smart blow on the jaw. 

o— 
Fu-wee 

In Manhattan, two old Chinese, Eng 
Loy, 51, and his cousin Eng Fu-wee, 62. 
retired to their room. Eng Loy asked for 
a blanket. Eng Fu-wee refused to give 
him one. Eng Loy grabbed the blanket. 
Eng Fu-wee hit Eng Loy with a meat 
cleaver. Eng Loy found a meat cleaver 
and hit Eng Fu-wee. 

When separated, half an hour later, both 
were covered with blood, both had had 
their skulls fractured many times. Doc- 
tors said Eng Loy might not live. Eng 
Fu-wee soon died. 


Madman 

At Columbus, Ohio, Ambrose Moss, 31, 
brawny Negro, was committed last week 
for the third time to the State Hospital 
for the Insane. With a table he smashed 
the skulls of Sylvester Shannon, 27, and 
Frank T. Wilson, 52, both inmates. At- 
tendants broke his neck. 
Mustache 

In Pittsburgh, three of his confréres 
seized Matt Rosky, scraped off his trifling 
mustache. Enraged, Matt Rosky hailed his 
confréres into court, had them pay him 
$100 cash. 


Beard 

In Fredonia, Iowa, five youths seized 
Mayor Jerry Vandyke, cut off the whiskers 
he had cultivated for many years. Per- 
turbed, Mayor Vandyke had the boys sen- 
tenced to attend Sunday school once a 
week for a year. 


Teeth 

In Loami, Ill., W. H. Workman, 68, 
carved himself a set of false teeth from 
a hickory plank. Once a month he soaks 
them in olive oil. 


; — 


Darling 

In Cassopolis, Mich., one F. A. Darling 
organized a club for lovers of Limburger 
cheese. Articles of incorporation, sur- 
mounted by a facsimile cheese, were 
promptly filed. “Aromas” (meetings) of 
the “bricks” (lodges) will henceforth be 
“deodorized” (adjourned) only by order 
of the “Grand Big Cheese” (F. A. Dar- 
ling). 


Catsup 

In Harlem, N. Y., Thomas Allen, 45, 
was eating in a coffee pot.* The waiter 
took his catsup away. Eater Allen went 
for the waiter with a pocket knife. John 
Christor, proprietor, shot angry Allen 
dead. 


Tacks 

In Colorado Springs, Colo., J. W. Hart- 
man, 32, automobile repairer, swallowed 
ten sharp upholstery tacks which he had 
forgotten were in his mouth. 


“ 


= 


*Cheap quick lunch emporium, usually greasy 
and smelly; frequently called a ‘greasy spoon. 
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Pp 

The piping of the new building is always 
just a small part of the total building cost, 
but a decidedly important part. And yet, 
important as piping is, its cost need not 


be excessive to obtain assurance of 
trouble-free plumbing and heating lines. 


For you can now obtain COP-R-LOY 
Pipe, made of COP-R-LOY, the Copper 
Alloyed Steel, considerably less expensive 
than some pipe. And you can be certain 
ofall the needed strength for emergencies 
(56,000 pounds tensile strength per 
square inch). Also you can remove all 
anxiety from your mind as to durability be- 
cause the formula to which COP-R-LOY 
is constantly made has been proved to 
achieve from two to several times more 
defiance of deterioration under atmos- 
pheric conditions than plain steel. And 
COP-R-LOY has proved resistance to 
corrosion under far more treacherous 


conditions than atmospheric. You can- 
not require greater durability for any 
piping installation. 

Pipe that meets all normal and many 
extraordinary conditions is dependable 
pipe. If its cost is low (COP-R-LOY 
Pipe costs scarcely a noticeable amount 
more than steel pipe) give credit to the 
distributor for the economy made pos- 
sible for you. No piping job need cost 
more for the material than you pay for 
COP-R-LOY Pipe. Send for booklet con- 
taining the facts you should know about 
this modern pipe. 


WHEELING STEEL CORPORATION 
WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 


Subsidiary Companies 
Wheeling Corrugating Company | 
Consolidated Expanded Metal Companies 
The Tyler Tube and Pipe Company 
Ackermann Manufacturing Company 
Wheeling Steel Corporation of Tennessee 
Wheeling Steel Corporation of Texas 
Consumers Mining Company 
Pitt Iron Mining Company 
LaBelle Coke Company ” 
Manufacturers of Bessemer and Open Hearth Steel, Plates, 
Sheets, Tin Plate, Lithographed Plate, Pipe, Boiler Tubes, 
Rods, Wire, Cut Nails, Wire Nails, Roofings, Fence, Range 
Boilers, Tanks, Steel Barrels, Sheet Steel Products for Build- 
ing, and for the Home, Farm, and Factory. 


COP-R-LOY 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


THE COPPER ALLOYED STEEL 


77 


TESTED AND 
INSPECTED 


An interesting fact for you who 
pay pipe bills, is the thorough 
and continuous testing and in- 
spection of all successive manu- 
facturing stepsinthe production 
of COP-R-LOY Pipe. Fifty-five 
separateand distinct precaution- 
ary measures are employed to in- 
surethatthis pipe meets the high 
standards Wheeling has set for 
it. Fifty-five separate tests and 
inspections leave no speculation 
as to quality of materials or the 
results of converting the mate- 
rials into pipe of all customary 
sizes and finishes. 


2 

COP-R-LOY Pipe is used by 
the plumbing and heating in- 
dustries in every part of the 
United States. It is specified by 
leading architects and engi- 
neers; also it is used by rail- 
roads for signal systems, air- 
brakes, steam and water lines; 
by manufacturing industries, for 
general piping requirements 
and for conversion into many 
products necessitating tubular 
form of metals, particularly re- 
frigerator coils, flag poles, 
lighting poles, fence posts, rail- 
ings, sprinkling systems, and 
for many other purposes. 


2 


In addition to Pipe, 
COP-R-LOY, the Copper Al- 
loyed Steel, is supplied to all of 
the steel-consuming markets in 
many usable forms, notably 
Plates, Sheets, Tin and Terne 
Plate, Lithographed Tin Plate, 
Rods, Wire, Fencing, Range 
Boilers and Barrels. In the flat 
rolled form it is converted by 
manufacturers into a large num- 
ber of articles for everyday use. 


Another beautiful ef ean 
home with plumbing and heating 
systems entirely of COP-R-LOY 
Pipe. Architect: Miller & War- 
necke, Oakland, Calif.; Plumbing 
per one Fama H. Jevons; 
Plumbing Wholesaler: Richmond 
Sanitary Co., Oakland, Calif. 


Save with Stee; 


STEE 


Reg. U.S. 


FROM MINE TO MARKET 





Curtiss-Wright Hangar at Miami 
by Ingalls 

In modern airport construction, 
adequate housing facilities are im- 
perative and while structures must 
be permanent, fire-proof and weath- 
er-proof, flexibility in design is high- 
ly desirable. 


Ingalls Standard Hangars meet 
all of these requirements and the cost 
is moderate. Whether to house one 
plane or a number of ships, there is 
an Ingalls Standard Hangar to 
suit; or if you so desire, we will 
gladly prepare special designs, Our 
Hangars are constructed through- 
out of rolled structural shapes and 
may not be compared with shelters 
of light pressed steel. Roofing, sid- 
ing, door arrangement and other 
© exterior details are provided to suit 
| individual taste. Composed of 
standardized units, they lend 
themselves readily to altera- 
tions and additions and can 
be moved with full salvage 
‘value. In the present advanc- 
ing period of aviation, these 
features are a vital considera- 
tion. We also supply standard steel 
structures such as machine shops, 
testing buildings, etc., so essential 
to the aviation industry. 


All of our buildings are shipped 
complete, and can be readily erected 
by any good mechanic, or if so de- 
sired, we will undertake the entire 
installation with our own construc- 
tion forces. 

Our service is nation-wide; no matter 
where you are located, we can serve 


you with speed and economy, Write tine 
MME for Catalogue A. an 


The INGALLS Iron Works Co. 
Plants and Executive Offices 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Verona, Pennsylvania 
( in the Pittsburgh District ) 

OFFICES 

New York City Atlanta New Orleans 
117 Liberty St. Healey Bldg. Masonic Temple Bldg. 


Tampa Jackson, Mise. 
Tampa Theatre Bldg. Standard Life Bldg. 


INGALLS’ PRODUCTS 
Standard Steel Buildings Steel Storage Tanks 
Structural Steel for Oil and Gasoline 
Ingalls Steel Joists Steel Plate Work 
Triple-ite Bearing Metal Hoppers, Bins, Stacks, etc. 





TIME 


TIME TABLE 


COMING 

National Affairs 

May 30—Memorial Day address by 
President Hoover; at Gettysburg, Pa. 

June-October—Statewide tercentenary 
celebration; in Massachusetts. 

June 2—Annual congress of Sons of the 
American Revolution; at Asbury Park, 


N. J. 
June 3—Fortieth Confederate Reunion; 
at Biloxi, Miss. 


Foreign News 

May 20—Departure of President-elect 
Julio Prestes de Albuquerque of Brazil to 
visit the U. S.; from Rio de Janeiro. 

May 26—Sixty-third birthday of Queen 
Mary of Great Britain. 

May 27—June 9—Quinquennial meeting 
of the International Council of Women; 
in Vienna. 

May 31—Opening of International Fur 
& Hunting Exposition; in Leipzig, Ger- 
many. 

June 3—Sixty-fifth birthday of King 
George of Great Britain. 


Music 

May 23-June 16—Summer festival at 
Berlin, Germany. Features: two con- 
certs by New York’s Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra under Toscanini; six- 
evening Beethoven cycle with Wilhelm 
Furtwangler conducting; special Mozart, 
Wagner, Strauss cycles; special per- 
formances at Max Reinhardt theatres. 


Education 


May 29-June 7—Semi-centennial anni- 
versary celebration of the University of 
Southern California; at Los Angeles, Calif. 


Aeronautics 

May 19-22—National Technical aero- 
nautical meeting of American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers; in Dayton, Ohio. 

May 27-30—All-New England air tour. 
Sponsors: New England Council, National 
Aeronautic Association. 
Press 

May 18—Arrival of 14 European 
journalists for two-month U. S. visit. Pur- 
pose: personal observation of U. S. social, 
economic, political conditions. Sponsor: 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. 


Art 

May 21-23—Sixty-third convention of 
the American Institute of Architects; in 
Washington, D. C. 


Business 

May 18—-21—Annual convention of the 
Advertising Federation of America; in 
Washington, D. C. 

May 21-23—Convention of the National 
Foreign Trade Council; in Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

June 2-9—Convention of the Radio 
Manufacturers Association; in Atlantic 


| City, N. J. 
| Sport 


AUTOMOBILES 


May 30—Annual international 5co-mile | 
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EO. H. WHEARY, fore- 
most inventor of “modern- 
ized luggage,” has made it 

possible to carry a man’s suit, 
without wrinkling in a small, 
compact, very light travel case, 
called “‘Aviator.”’ Only 22” long, 
carries easily, fits under Pullman 
berth, has ample space for other 
wearing apparel, shaving outfit, 
etc. Aviator is fashioned in va- 
rious Fabrikoid and genuine 
leather coverings, with washable 
and linen linings. Retails for $20 
to $75, at leading stores and lug- 
gage shops. Before you buy lug- 
gage be sure to see “Aviator’’ 
and other Wheary Luggage 
Inventions. 
A HELPFUL BOOKLET 

describing modernized luggage 
inventions sent on request by 


Wheary Trunk Company 


- 1515 16th Street 
| Racine, Wis. 

295 Fifth Ave. 

New York, N.Y. 





AN UNUSUAL VACATION 


David V. Bush's beautiful summer resort, America’s 
premier health and inspirational lectures camp, inthe 
heart of the Alleghany Mountains offers everything 
you need for a glorious vacation. Swimming, boating 


and hiking. Dancing. Individual cottagesin te 
woods, The finest food obtainable. Our Sun Bath,in 
acleared opening among pines and hemlocks, enables 
you to get a whole body coat of tan—as we llas health 
and invigorating vitality. Freeinspiration and health 
lectures. Moderate rates. A few hours from Phila- 
delphia, New York, Washington and Buffal » by train. 
Beautiful auto roads lead to camp. For further infor- 
mation write— 


DAVID V. BUSH 
Dept. SC-535 Mehoopany, Pa. 
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race; on the Motor Speedway, Indian- | 


apolis, Ind. 

BoaTs 

May 24—American Rowing Association 
regatta (American Henley); on Schuylkill 
River, Philadelphia. 

May 31—Childs Cup regatta (Colum- 
hia v. Pennsylvania v. Princeton); on 
Schuylkill River, Philadelphia. 

FENCING 

June 1—Epées: national individual out- 
door championship; at Travers Island, 


ag 

GOLF 

May 26-31—British amateur champion- 
ship; at Royal & Ancient Golf Club, St. 
Andrews, England. 

June 3-5—Irish open championship; at 
Portrush, Ireland. 

TENNIS 

May 22-24—Mexican Davis Cup Team 
v, winner of Canada-U. S. matches (May 
13-17, at Philadelphia); at Chevy Chase 
Club, Washington, D. C. 


GOING 
Best Plays in Manhattan 


A MonTH IN THE CountrY—Alla Na- 
zimova doing Turgenev (Time, March 
31). 

: CourRTESAN—One time, one place, one 
actress (Time, May 12). 

HoteL UNIVERSE—Expatriates, smart 
talk, metaphysics by Philip Barry (Time, 
April 28), 

Journey's Enp—How the officers of 
one British company behaved on the West- 
ern Front (Time, April 1, 1929). 

June Moon—Tintinnabulations in Tin 
Pan Alley, as known to Ring Lardner 
(Tre, Oct. 21). 

StREET ScENE—Realism on the side- 
walks of New York (Time, Oct. 7). 

SuswAy Express—A perilous journey 
on Manhattan’s Interborough Rapid Tran- 
sit lines (Time, Oct. 7). 

THe AppLeE Cart—A group of mum- 
mers telling what George Bernard Shaw 
thinks about international politics (TIME, 
March 10), 

THe GREEN Pastures—An excellent 


exhibition of blackamoor theology on earth | 
and as it is in heaven (Time, March 10). | 


Tue Last Mite—Horror and excite- 
ment in a death house (Time, Feb. 24). 
UnctE VANYA—Lillian Gish doing 
Chekhov (Troe, April 28). 
Musical—Eart Carroti’s SKETCH 
Book (Time, July 15), Firty MILLion 


FRENCHMEN (TrmE, Dec. 9), Sons 0’ | 


Guns (Time, Dec. 9), STRIKE Up THE 
Bano (Time, Jan. 27). 
Best Pictures 

ALL QuIET ON THE WESTERN Front— 
Vividly effective reproduction of the great 
war book (Time, May 5). 

ANNA CuRIsTIE—O’Neill and Garbo 
still on the barge (Time, March 3). 

PARAMOUNT ON PAarADE—Many famous 
faces in an unusually witty and deft revue 
(Tie, May 5). 

StampeDE—African race with death 
staged with native actors and props (Time, 
May 12). 

THE Man From BLANKLEY’s—John 


Barrymore takes a holiday in farce (TIME, 
April 7), 





| 


Sees Further 


—and | S 
Better Served 


Consider improved washroom drying ser- 
vice with the same open mind that weighs 
any other betterment for your business. 
Don’t let prejudice or other old-fashioned 
likes or dislikes interfere . . . There is a 
better, quicker, more sanitary and far 
more economical drying service now avail- 
able for your washrooms, and the new 
“SEF” Sani-Dri supplies it. Not partially, 
not “after a fashion,” but fully and com- 
pletely, and with a certain saving of from 
60% to 90% ... The new “SF” Model 
dries the natural way, by evaporation, 
which prevents chapping and which leaves 
the skin soft and smooth. Employes 
appreciate its superior “dry,” and its con- 
tinuous, ever ready service. You, also, will 
like it because of its bother-free operation 
and because Sani-Dri does away with 
washroom litter and fire hazard. The new 
improved model quickly pays for itself 
out of its savings . . . Investigate the new 
Sani-Dri with an open mind and you will 
find it offers many twentieth century ad- 
vantages for your business. 


ELECTRICAL DIVISION 


CHICAGO HARDWARE 
FOUNDRY CO. 


North Chicago, Hlinois 


| Electrical Division, CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO. T.5-30 4 
1 North Chicago, Illinois 

!1°d like to know more Your Name 

j about the new “SF” Sani- 

1 Dri and to learn what it 

H can do for us. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FULL INFORMATION ABOUT NEW SF” Sani-Dié 





TIME 
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Taxi Driver 


Hacxinc New Yorx-—Robert Hazard 
—Scribner’s ($1.75). 

Seeing deeper, perhaps, than most of 
his associates, Taximan Hazard has hacked 
New York for almost nine years. He 
knows the personality, the temperament 
of all the biggest city’s corners. His small 
book relates episodes of his days and 
nights on the street, not the story of his 
life. Racing as swiftly as his Packard cab, 
dodging elevated railroad pillars, circling 
Central Park, coasting through Green- 
wich Village, roaring about Hell’s Kitchen 
and-along Broadway, his sketches glimpse 
people mean, kind, tough, luxurious, dull, 
odd. 

Penetrating descriptive force is Author 
Hazard’s on occasion. “He had one of 
those retreating chins which is nevertheless 
determined; his teeth turned in, the kind 
of mouth people have who are afraid to 
step out and fight in the open but who 
secretly by hook or by crook are deter- 
mined to have their own way.” Nor is the 
book without humor, illustrated by the 
story of an old pastry-lover who inter- 
preted literally and insistently the state- 
ment on restaurant menus: “All kinds of 
pie, 10¢.” 

At other times, Author Hazard indulges 
in metaphor. “I have been reading this 
stuff by Ben Lindsay about sex. I really 
can’t see anything more complicated about 
the sex business than about the business 
of buying an automobile. 

“T like a Packard. I had one that I 
drove about two hundred and sixty-eight 
thousand miles. I took care of it, and it 
never failed me. If I had to get out of a 
tight place, I could step on the gas, and 
I knew just what she would do, and she 
always did it. Owning that Packard to 
me meant being sure of having the car I 
liked best, having the exclusive use of it, 
being sure that no irresponsible person 
who had no stake in it would put it out 
of order, being able to take care of it and 
know that somet dy else wouldn't bang 
it OD. .<. 

“People who have a lot of money don’t 
have to worry so much about buying a car. 
If they don’t like the first one, they can 
get a second one; but for ordinary folks 
it is different... . 

“Now Bertrand Russell says jealousy 
should not be considered a virtue any 
more, but if you go monkeying around 
with somebody’s Packard for which he has 
paid good money and thinks highly of, why 
you are likely to get a busted nose and 
that’s all there is to it.” 

Uncritically, without comment, Author 
Hazard assembles evidence which indicts 
Manhattan’s legislators, welfare workers, 
police officials, as grafting or unscrupulous 
or unintelligent or all. If the book has a 
“message,” this is it. 

A difficult form of writing is the brief 
sketch, usually essayed only by adepts. 
Neat selection of detail, curt force of lan- 
guage, descriptive finesse are necessary. 
Taximan Hazard possesses these literary 
attributes, provided he wrote his own book. 
Even if he did not, he is a skilful collabo- 
rator. Once a hobo, he says: “I came to 


New York just to see the sights . . . my 
money ran low. . . . Hack driving seemed 
to be a very handy way to see New York 
and eat at the same time.” Still at the taxi 
wheel, he is now about 30. 


—— 


The Widow Hardy 


THe Later YEARS OF THoMAS Harpy 
—Florence Emily Hardy — Wacmillan 
($5). 

Most respectable memoirs are dull: this 
one is no exception. Abundant with anno- 
tation and anecdote, Mrs. Hardy’s work 











Tuomas Harpy’s Wipow 
Her husband avoided “crushes.’ 


, 


is a boon to Hardy scholars, a bore to lay 
readers. Only relieving element in the 
volume is the biographer’s charitable lack 
of sentimentality. 

Thomas Hardy was essentially a poet. 
Fiction began with him as an avocation, 
partly because he was passionately fond 
of the tales told him of his native Dorset, 
and thought something should be done 
about them, partly because his first popu- 
lar novel (Far from the Madding Crowd) 
produced such a sensation, both in Eng- 
land and America, that he would have been 
stupid to quit. That he had not too high 
an opinion of either his prose or his poetry, 
he indicated in a letter to U. S. Critic 
Jeannette Gilder: “. . . my respect for my 
own writings and reputation is so very 
slight that I care little about what happens 
to either, so that the rectification of judg- 
ments, etc., and the way in which my books 
are interpreted, do not much interest me.” 

Shortly after publication of Jude the 
Obscure, Hardy received a letter contain- 
ing a packet of ashes labeled by an irate 
reader as the remains of Author Hardy’s 
“fniquitous novel.” After the appearance 
of Tess of the d’Urbervilles, he was sent 
hundreds of letters from women of Tess- 
like experience or inclinations, asking ad- 
vice or justification of their caprices. 
These letters Hardy ignored as rigorously 
as he refused to see newspaper inter- 
viewers. 

Hardy’s life was quiet, from preference 
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(and personal appearance). “‘Crushes,” re- 
ceptions and balls called forth no Hardy 
harangue but found little favor in his eyes, 
His only ambition was to have his poems 
published in a good anthology, like Pal. 
grave’s Golden® Treasury. Asked to suc- 
ceed the late great George Meredith as 
president of the Society of Authors, he 
wrote: “I must . . . perform the disagree- 
able duty of acting upon my own convic- 
tion of what is for the Society’s good, and 
tell you that I feel compelled to decline 
the honour.” A few weeks later he ac- 
cepted. 

Mrs. Hardy was near enough to her 
husband to be able to relate numerous 
anecdotes such as these, but a solemn man 
makes sedate copy; her biography is by 
no means in the chatty, picaresque modern 
mode, 

The Author. Memoirist Florence 
Emily Hardy married Thomas Hardy in 
February 1914, 16 months after the death 
of the first Mrs. Hardy. Younger than 
her husband, she devoted herself to his 
care, his work, his friends; assiduously 
noted his every thought and move; be- 
came his female Boswell. Amply aided by 
the Hardy journal and scores of letters, 
this book forms the second part of a 
biography begun with The Early Life of 
Thomas Hardy (Time, Feb. 18, 1929), 
covers the period from 1892 until his death 
in 1928. 
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Battling Boykin 

Poor Niccer—Orio Vergani—Bobbs- 
Merrill ($2.50). 

George Boykin, true to the best African 
tradition, was conceived, born and bred in 
total darkness. Bandied by harlots, sailors, 
soldiers, he saw much of life, understood 
little. While employed as a pimp in a Sene- 
galese seaport, he first met Madame Ger- 
maine, relict of a French engineer; later 
went to her house after he had been shot 
in the shoulder in a café brawl. Madame 
Germaine, philanthropic, took him to 
France with her; lost him as soon as the 
boat landed. He worked as bootblack, ice- 
boy, thief, until he met Tommy Walsh, 
onetime fisticuffer, who maintained a third- 
rate boxing school and an over-sexed wife, 
Martha. George entered the school, 
dazzled oldtimers with his monkey-like 
agility and his sure-fire punch. With suc- 
cess came Martha Walsh. George felt 
sorry when Tommy found out. 

When the World War broke out, George 
enlisted, drank vast quantities of liquor, 
did nothing startling. After it was over. he 
returned to boxing, won a battle with the 
world champion. Unsatisfied with his fame 
and wealth in Europe, he came to the 
U. S., found New York too much for him; 
learned what it was to be a “poor nigger,” 
reverted to type, because he did not know 
anything else to do. 

The Author. Orio Vergani is 31 years 
old, is an Italian. Onetime manager 0! 
Dramatist Luigo Pirandello’s theatre 1 
Rome, he is the author of six books, 1s a 
journalist on Milan’s Corriere della Sera, 
likes boxing, traveling, the cinema. In 
1922 he went to Paris to see the cham- 
pionship bout between Frenchman Georges 
Carpentier and Battling Siki, onetime 
Senegalese phenomenon; he became 1n- 
terested in Battling Siki, modeled George 
Boykin after him. 
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W hen Pierce-Arrow 
endorses: 


the last word is said 


where fine car improvements 


are concerned 


The Pierce-Arrow portrait above 
is a modern-day version of the 
one below, painted twenty-one 
years earlier. Time changes the 
lines but never the eminence of 
America’s finest motor car. 
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lhe P ierceArrow 


ECAUSE Pierce-Arrow has ever 

been free from the necessity of 
finding new features as sales stimu- 
lants ... and for the reason that no 
features were ever so important as the 
entity of America’s finest motor car... 
the Pierce-Arrow endorsement of an 
engineering device is the most coveted 
in all motordom. 

Protracted and intense observation, 
and tests which only great worth 
may survive, must precede any ap- 
proval by Pierce-Arrow engineers. 
Even then, extended service-periods 
must ensue before the endorsement 
is made public. 

The new Pierce-Arrow transmission 
is a case in point. It was present in 


Pierce-Arrow for months before it was 
officially announced. It had to prove 
that it would insure clashless gear- 
shifting at any speed—that the inter- 
mediate gear would yield an easy 60 
miles an hour, and quiet/y —before be- 
ing finally presented to Pierce-Arrow 
owners. 

The three groups which comprise 
the new Pierce-Arrow line are as ap- 
pealing to the eye as to the keenest 
mechanical sense. All are slender, 
low-swung, and exceedingly fine in 
finish and in appointment. Each is a 
true patrician of its type. 

And so Pierce-Arrow again easily 
commands nation-wide preference 
among fine cars. 


In the purchase of a car from income, the average allowance on a good 
used car usually more than covers the initial Pierce-Arrow payment 


PIERCE- 


THREE NEW GROUPS OF STRAIGHT EIGH?S + 132 TO 144-INCH WHEELBASES + 


ARROW 


$2695 TO $6250 AT BUFFALO 


(Custom-built Models up to $10,000) 





Burroughs Electric Portable 


Gives greater speed and ease of electric 
operation without sacrificing compactness. 
The electric motor is built directly into 
the mechanism. These advantages make the 
Burroughs Portable the ideal desk machine. 


Adding-subtracting machine illustrated, $175 delivered in 
U. S. A.; $205 in Canada. Other electrics as low as $130 


“9, Burroughs 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6125 SECOND BOULEVARD DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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